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Opinions Differ on Windowless Classrooms 








This is the best seat 
in the biggest 
biology class in the world 
presented 
Monday through Friday over 
183 stations of the 
CBS Television Network @® 


Sitting in their favorite television chairs on Monday, 
September 25, the nation’s viewers started their first 
day’s instruction in“The New Biology,”animportant 
and fascinating 32-week course covering the latest 
advances in the study and knowledge of human life. 
It is being taught by Prof. Ray Koppelman of the 
University of Chicago who will present from time 
to time noted scientists in allied fields. 

As the opening series of the Network’s new edu- 
cational program, COLLEGE OF THE AIR, presented in 
cooperation with the Learning Resources Institute, 
the daily half-hour program is broadcast over the 
largest number of television stations ever to carry 
an educational series. 

By arrangement with 145 colleges and universities 
the course provides college credit to eligible viewers 
and should be of particular value to high school sci- 


ence teachers and college students in presenting the 
latest theories and techniques of biological research. 

“The New Biology” embraces not only the major 
historical concepts in the field, but examines the 
impact on biology of the latest discoveries in other 
sciences. It comes to grips with such problems as the 
biological consequences of atomic fallout, the con- 
trol of reproduction through eugenics, and the im- 


plications of the population explosion. 


Pointing up the value of the course to the generai 
viewer, Professor Koppelman declares—“All these 
are things that the average layman in the not too dis- 
tant future will have to be concerned with. And the 
better biological basis he has for thinking about 
them, the better off we will all be when the final de- 
cisions are made.” COLLEGE OF THE AIR: Consult 
your local newspaper listings for broadcast time. 
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Nationwide now offers 
f or “quantity discount” 


f he life insurance, plus a special 
"7 female discount—let 
working aainghen 


plan for retirement 


WOMAN.  andsavein the process! 


Now, LIFE INSURANCE that’s modern, sensible, inexpensive, and designed especially 
for the working woman. Nationwide’s ADULT ESTATE BUILDER Offers you a retirement 
plan that makes funds available for life’s big opportunities. And you can save big 
dollars. This plan actually offers you a double discount. You get (1) a special “female 
discount” plus (2) a “quantity discount” that reduces the premium on each $1,000 of 
life insurance over the first $4,000 you purchase. The table below shows you how cash 
values and dividends build over the years. Nationwide’s ADULT ESTATE BUILDER can 
provide a valuable fund for loans, for emergencies...even for vacations and other 
opportunities. Get full details on this unique plan from your local Nationwide agent. 


4 EXAMPLES OF NATIONWIDE? S FAST BUILDING CASH ‘VALUES (Issue age 30) 


Return 
ce 
Total Return Monthl 


*Dividends are based upon the Company’s current schedule and are not guaran 


every family needs SECURANCE...exc/usive with Fr das IONWIDE 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company + home office: Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Council Champions Educational TV 


pe Labeling a recent Federal Communications Com- 
mission ruling “capricious and arbitrary,” the Joint 
Council on Educational Broadcasting filed a petition 
against it on August 30 in the U.S, Court of Appeals. 
The FCC ruling, maintains the JCEB, will adversely 
aflect the future expansion of educational television 
in the very high frequency band (VHF, channels 
2-18). The JCEB’s specific complaint: The FCC pro- 
posed a third—the last possible—VHF channel for 


; commercial use in the Rochester, New York, area and 
the Johnstown, Pennsylvania, area at the same time 
that it turned down requests that the third VHF 


channel in each area be reserved respectively for the 
Rochester Area Educational Television 
and Pennsylvania State University. that 
the commission commercial interests at the 
expense of noncommercial educational television, the 
JCEB points out that to limit future ETV = assign- 
ments to the ultra high frequency band (UHF, chan- 
nels 14-83) is to limit the potential of educational 
television to its use in the classroom. 


Association 
Maintaining 
favors 


Members of the JCEB are: American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, American 
Association of School Administrators, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Council of Chief State School Ofh- 
cers, National Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, National Education Association of the United 
States, National Educational and Radio 
Center, State Universities 


Television 
Association. 








World-Wide Teacher Organization Meets 


> About 400 delegates from seventy countries at- 
tended the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession conference in New Delhi, 
India. The August 1-8 meeting had the theme “Edu- 
cating for Responsibility’—for law, family, produc- 
tivity of and to the community. An address by Prime 
Minister Nehru of India opened the sessions. Among 
other speakers were the Indian ministers of education 
and defense. Sir Ronald Gould England was re- 
elected WCOTP president. Admitted to membership 
were nine national teacher organizations. 







































































President Kennedy sent to William G. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary and WCOTP sccret: iry general, 
letter for delivery at the conference, observing thes 
persons from around the world would be sharing 
interests “in educating the youth of today for the 
challenges and opportunities of tomorrow,’ 
ing the conference success. 


















































: and wish- 














Fach delegate came to the conference having already 
studied a number of working papers. Specialized com- 
mittee meetings included adult education, technical 
and vocational education, educational journalism, 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


and education for handicapped children. Six resolu- 
tions were adopted which expressed views concern- 


ing education, teachers and the teaching profession 
throughout the world, as well as international organ- 
izations. 
Clarice Kline, NEA immediate past president, was 
chairman of the forty-six member group of delegates 
and representatives from the NEA. From the head- 
quarters staff, in addition to Dr. Kline and Dr. Carr, 
were Ewald Turner, NEA president; Paul Smith, sec- 
retary, Committee on International Relations; Car] 
Troester, executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation; and Clark, director, Rural 
Education Service Division. 


Lois assistant 


\ successful innovation was the dividing of the NEA 
delegation into small groups to make courtesy calls 
on. sister organizations en route to and from New 
Delhi. In eighteen countries of Asia and the Middle 
East, the delegates met officers and members of teach- 
ers associations at their national headquarters or in 
their local associations in towns and cities. 


Founded in Copenhagen in 1952, WCOTP, which now 
has 120 member organizations in seventy-six countries, 
will return to the Scandinavian area for its tenth an- 
niversary conference in Stockholm next year. “Educa- 
tion in a Technical Age” will be the 1962 theme. 


Integration: Back-to-School Data 


& When schools reopened in the South this fall, 
twenty-nine school districts in eight states were oper- 
ating under desegregation policies for the first time. 
In seventeen states and the District of Columbia, 810 
districts which were segregated in 1954 were now de- 
segregated. Among cities in which token integration 
without serious incident has taken place are Atlanta, 


Georgia, and Dallas and Galveston, Texas. 


New York City Board of Education 


& “This can be the best board our city has ever had, 
possibly the best board any city ever had,” 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., when he announced the new 
nine-member New York City Board of Education, 
sworn in on September 19. Appointed were lawyers, 
James B. Donovan, Lloyd K. Garrison, Samuel R. 
Pierce, and Max J]. Rubin; public relations director, 
srendan Byrne; public relations consultant, Anna M. 
Rosenberg; economist and sociologist, Clarence O. 
Senior; engineer, John F. Hennessy; and labor leader, 
Morris Lushewitz. 


said Mayor 


In a special session called in August, the New York 
State Legislature voted out of office the city’s then 


current board and established a panel to submit 


3 


From the re- 
sulting list of twenty-six names, he selected the new 


recommendations to Mayor Wagner. 
board, which, like the old one, is unsalaried. 


Phe Board of Regents and the State Commissioner of 
Education requested the convening of the legislature 
altel findings reported by the State Commission of 
Investigation at public hearings in June. “Disclosed,” 
said Governor Rockefeller in his message to the legis- 
lature, “were serious deficiencies in the administration 
of the school construction program, with resulting 
waste ol public funds, inefficiency, poor administra- 
ion, and corruption—ali presenting serious hazards 
to the health, safety, and proper instruction of the 
children of New York Citv. The State Commission 
ol Investigation also uncovered the practice of special 
payment by private contractors to school custodians as 
well as other questionable practices in school adminis- 
tration.” 


Queries on NEP Filmstrip 


& The NEA has received inquiries regarding Com- 
munism on the Map, a filmstrip promoted by the 
National Education Program of Searcy, Arkansas. 
NEP should not be associated with or in any way 


represented as an agency affiliated or connected with 
the National Education Association. Materials about 


the film and the organization which promotes it are 

NEA National Commission on 

Professional Rights and Responsibilities, 1201 Six- 
h Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


teentl 


iwatlable from. the 


Hunger Campaign Filmstrip To Be on TV 


& On United Nations Dey, October 24, fifty-four edu- 
cational television stations throughout the United 
States will show the film, The First Priority. This spe- 
cial half-hour TV program centering on the Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s 


Freedom from Hunger 
campaign was 


developed by the NEA, working 
closely with the United Nations television staff and 
the National Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter in New York City. The film’s purpose: to make 
more people aware of the dimension of the world food 
shortage and the importance of finding ways of over- 
coming it. 


\fter the first showing, the film will be available on 
a loan basis for use by schools and civic groups. A 
companion kit of published materials has been pre- 
pared by the U.S. Committee for the UN. For details 
write to the committee at 375 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 


President Urges Participation in AEW 


m President John F. Kennedy, designating November 
5 through 11, 1961, as American Education Week, 
said: “I urge that all of us during that week take part, 
through school and community, in observances to fo- 
cus attention upon the force for good which educa- 
tion has been and must continue to be in our nation- 
al life; and that we honor our teachers and school 
officials for whom every week is education week. 


“The education of our people should be a lifelong 
process by which we continue to feed new vigor into 
the lifestream of the nation through intelligent, 
reasoned decisions. Let us not think of education 
only in terms of its costs, but rather in terms of 
the infinite potential of the human mind tha’ can 
be realized through education. Let us think 0° ecduca- 
tion as the means of developing our greatest «i ities, 
because in each of us there is a private hope and 
dream which, fulfilled, can be translated into venefit 
for everyone and greater strength for our nation.” 


Public School Statistics 


& Operating the nation’s public elementary and see. 
ondary schools cost a record $15.6 billion in the school 
year 1959-60, says the U.S. Office of Education in its 
preliminary statistics of state school systems just re. 
leased. Rising enrollments and higher prices for goods 
and services caused the upward surge, an increase of 
S2 billion over 1957-58. 


Other significant high lights comparing 1959-60. sta- 
tistics with 1957-58: enrollment, 36.1) million—up 
7.3 per cent; instructional staff, 1,473,000—up 9.9; 
current expenditure per pupil in average daily at 
tendance, 5576—up 10.3; average salary ol 
tional stall, $5135—up 9.2; local clistricts, 
10,500—down 15.4; one-teacher schools, 20,500—down 
22.7. Sources of revenue receipts were: lederal, 44 
per cent; state, 39.4; intermediate, 2.1; local and 
other, 54.1. 


instruc: 
school 


Nike Missile Featured 


& “Nike Goes to School,” a forty-minute program 
available to schools, demonstrates the Army’s effort 
and progress in the field of guided missile celense. 
The exhibit was presented each afternoon at the NEA 
convention. School officials may contact the Army Air 
Defense Headquarters nearest their own communities 
for information. 


Debate Topic Kits for High Schools 


& More than 20,000 free kits of background material 
for the national high school forensic series have al- 
ready been distributed by the NEA Division of Fed- 
eral Relations. Sponsored by a committee of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, this year’s 
debate question is “What should be the role of the 
federal government in education?” NEA coordinator 
is Frank W. Hubbard, assistant executive secretary for 
information services. (For the kits, write to the NEA 
Division of Federal Relations.) 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Kifty-two of the first eighty Peace Corps members 
to leave for duty are teaching school in Ghana. 


Thirty-two teacher-volunteers are men; twenty, women. 


& Along the two thousand-mile route of the pony 
express, schools will be marked on October 20 with 
trail-marker commemorative plaques. 
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MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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NOW! Generous trade-in allowances for schools. Inquire as to how 
you can modernize your reference sections at substantial savings. 
Write: School and Library Service, Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 

Chicago 54, Illinois. 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 

the starting point 

for all searches! 





I Was Afraid 
of the 


OTA MR (201 (2 ae 


Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 


only four. 


me take her back. So I took the 


little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 


Children’s Home.” 
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Prem Leila 


Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 


in CCF Homes. 


The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 


countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 412 affiliated 
orphanage schools in 43 countries, is 
the. largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting over 
36,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
zconomical and conscientious. 


For Information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


















I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 girl (J for 


one year in 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
C first month [7]. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 





COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa),Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by cringe So. 
OD Please send me further information. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


crry. i 


| ce 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 





OUR READERS 
a 





@ This feature of the JourNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


AEW: Constructive or Chaotic? 

I’m sure when you set a week aside 
for the observation of American Edu- 
cation Week, you had no evil inten- 
tions. However, in many _ instances, 
AEW has become a great burden to 
both teachers and pupils. 

Throughout the week, the teacher 
may look up at any time to see parents 
and children coming into or going 
out of her room. Perhaps I have just 
finished Johnny’s reading class when 
a mother arrives and “Oh; 
I’m so sorry. I came to hear Johnny 
read.” Often I have repeated the les- 
son, much to the the 
pupils. 

Some of the little visitors may de- 
cide to join the reading class. Others 
run around or go sit with older 
brothers or sisters. In no time at all 
there the children 
are no longer interested in the lesson. 

I think it is time we faced the AEW 
situation squarely and worked out a 
solution satisfactory to all. Teachers 
are afraid, however, to express their 
true opinion of this annual event. 

—ANONY MOUS 


exclaims, 


boredom of 


is confusion, and 


# The JouRNAL asked Sidney Dorvros, 
director, NEA Publications Division, 
to reply to the letter above. The 
Publications Division coordinates and 
produces AEW materials. 


Your letter strikes a_ responsive 
chord with those on the NEA staff 
who have experienced or observed 


For Your Information 


NEA President, EWALD TURNER 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1962 NEA convention: July 1-6, Denver. 

American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1961: 765,616. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Haribook, pages 8-11, 344-345. 

NEA pa.atform and resolutions: 
book, pages 49-63. 

NEA departments: Handbook, pages 112- 
160. 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 66-111. : 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 308-310. 


NEA DUES 


Active or Associate Membership $10 a 
year . 
Life or Associate Life Membership 
$225 cash or $25 a year for 10 years 


Hand- 


Retired Membership $2 a year 
Student NEA Membership $1 a year 
through Student NIA Chapters 


only 
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chaos similar to that you describe as 
typical of AEW visits in your school. 

You may be reassured to know that 
in thousands of communities schools 


do maintain order and an _ effective 
learning environment during AEW 
through such means as_ restricting 


classroom visits to adults, inviting visits 
at specified times or days, and ap- 
pointing student hosts to guide and 
inform visitors and to politely enforce 
reasonable restrictions. 

Many schools consider 
visits only one facet of American Edu- 
cation Week. Exhibits, assembly pro- 
grams, awards, and newspaper articles 
are only a few of the manv ways of 
telling the public about the purposes, 
achievements, needs, 
problems of the schools. (See 
66-67 for an example of a construc- 
tive AEW learning experience.) 

It may not be too late to work out 
“a solution satisfactory to all’ before 
this year’s AEW_ observance begins 
in your community. If you speak up 
as clearly in your school as you do 
n your letter to the NEA, you may 
ye surprised at the progress you can 
help achieve. 

I believe that teachers who are 
afraid to state “their true opinions” 
often overestimate the 
volved. When 
pressed 


classroom 


methods, and 


pages 


danger in- 
teacher, I ex- 
opinions during an AEW 
planning session that angered my su- 
perintendent. That very discussion, 
however, was the basis for favorable 
long-term relations as well as for what 

5 
I like to think were improvements 
in the AEW observance. 


I was a 


Teacher-Politician 

SociaL science teacher, police com- 
missioner, and member of county wel- 
fare and city planning boards—these 
are categories cur- 
rently filled by 
George Hudiburg, 
of Parsons, Kan- 
sas. 

As police com- 
missioner, he 
passes on all new 
members of the 
force thus 
helps select the 
best-qualified — of- 





and 





P 


ficers. As welfare board member, he 
works on all county welfare matters. 
As a city planner, he has assisted in 


obtaining a new zoning ordinance 
which he feels will be of great benefit 
to the community. As a social science 
teacher, he doubles in 
the local high 
Junior College. 

Mr. Hudiburg is a member of his 
state and local associations and a life 
member of NEA. 


—DABNEY LAWHORN, Parsons, Kans. 


both 
Parsons 


brass at 


school and 


NEA 
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NEA Officers, 1961-62 


@ The Representative Assembly elects 
the president, vice-president, and treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee has 
eleven members; five are the chief of- 
ficers of NEA, four are elected by the 
Representative Assembly, and two by 
the Board of Directors. The Board of 
Trustees is elected by the Board of 
select the 
members of the Board of Directors 
(an additional director is allowed for 
each 20,000 NEA members in a state). 

The year the term of office ends is 
indicated in parentheses following the 
name, 


Directors. State associations 


Ewald Turner, pres., classroom teacher, 
310 N. Main St., Pendelton, Oreg. 

Mrs. Hazel A. 
Blanchard, vice- 
pres., (pres.-elect), 





elem. prin., 820 
McKinley, Fresno 
4, Calif. 

Lyman V. Ginger, 
treas., dean, Col- 
lege of Educ., Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

William G. Carr, 
exec. secy., 1201 
16th = St. N.W., Hazel Blanchard 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Executive Committee 
Ewald Turner, pres., NEA. 


Clarice Kline, immediate past pres., 
222 E. Park Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

Mrs. Hazel A. Blanchard, vice-pres., 
NEA. 


F.L. Schlagle, chm., Bd. of Trustees; 
supt., Library Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 
(1963) . 

Lyman V. Ginger, treas., NEA (1962) . 

Richard Batchelder, Barry House, New- 
ton High School, Newtonville 60, Mass. 
(1963). 

John C. Evans, Jr., exec. secy., Utah 
Educ. Assn., 312 E. South Temple St., 
Box 115, Salt Lake City 11. (1963). 

Inez Gingerich, 3993 Washington Ave., 
Cincinnati 11. (1962). 

Cecil J. Hannan, dir., field service, 
Washington Educ. Assn., 910 5th Ave., 
Seattle 4. (1962). 

Flovd Parsons, 
Tex. (1963) . 

G. Baker Thompson, supt., Delaware 
Co., Court House, Media, Pa. (1962). 


Box 590, Big Spring, 


Board of Trustees 

F.L. Schlagle, chm. (1963) . 

Fwald Turner, pres., NEA. 

J. Cloyd Miller, — secy.; 
Mexico Western College, 
(1962) . 

J. Lester Buford, supt., Mount Vernon, 
Ill. (1964) . 

A.C. Flora, member emeritus, 
Hagood Ave., Columbia, S.C. 

Andrew D. Holt, pres., Univ. of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. (1965) . 


New 
City. 


pres. ’ 
Silver 
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Board of Directors 


Alabama: O.B. Carter, supt., Eufaula 
(1962). 







Alaska: Mrs. Pearl E. Shockley, Box 
1316, Anchorage (1962) . 
Arizona: John M. Koerner, 
15th Ave., Phoenix 15 (1964) . 
Arkansas: R.B. Chitwood, supt., Lake- 
side Schools, Lake Village (1964) . 
California: Myrtle M. 
Cedar, Bellflower (1963); Melvin L. 
Keller, 12 E. Alpine Ave., Stockton 4 
(1963) ; Jack Robinson, 15110 S. California 


3636 N. 


Flowers, 9522 


Ave., Paramount (1963); Mrs. Freda K. 
Walker, P.O. Box 86, Hamilton City 
(19614). 

Colorado: Thomas H. Pickens, 1085 


Peoria St., Aurora 8 (1964). 
Connecticut: Mrs. Bernice C. Niejadlik, 
37 Prospect Ave., Danielson (1964) . 
Delaware: Mrs. Eleanor C. Wood, 2008 
N. Broom St., Wilmington 2 (1962). 
District of Columbia: Helen E. Samuel, 
Room 211, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (1963) . 
Florida: Braulio Alonso, Jefferson High 


School, Tampa 2 (1964). 

Georgia: Charles L. Butler, Ursula 
Collins School, 1321 Steed St., Augusta 
(1962) ; Claude L. Purcell, state supt. of 
schools, 2353 State Office Bldg., Atlanta 
(1963) . 

Hawaii: James R. McDonough, exec. 


secy., Hawaii Educ. Assn., 1649 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu 14 (1964) . 

Idaho: F.zva H. Moore, supt. Cassia Co.., 
Central School Office, Burley (1962) . 


Illinois: Walter S. Albertson, 807 N. 
Grove Ave., Oak Park (1963); E.H. 
Mellon, 103 N. Lynn St., Champaign 
(1962) . 


Indiana: Carroll R. Phillips, 1615 Elm- 
row Dr., Fort Wayne 5 (1963). 


Iowa: John E. Smith, 302 State St., 
Emmetsburg (1964). 
Kansas: ¥.L. Schlagle, supt., Library 


Bldg., Kansas City 
Walsh, 425 N. 
(1962) . 

Kentucky: Talton K. Stone, supt., P.O. 
Box 488, Elizabethtown (1963). 

Louisiana: George H. Deer, dean, Jr. 
Div., Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 
(1962) . 

Maine: William H. Soule, School Dept., 
City Hall, Portland (1964). 

Maryland: Harry R. Poole, 522 Summit 
Ave., Hagerstown (1962) . 

Massachusetts: Albert M. Johnson, Box 
193, Granville Rd., Southwick (1962) . 

Michigan: Lillian A. Comar, 140 Union 
St., Hillsdale (1962); Mrs. Charlotte P. 


16 (1963); Kathleen 
Belmont, Wichita 8 


Richards, 2460 Walnut Lake Rd., Bir- 
mingham (1964) . 
Minnesota: Mrs. Evelyn C. Midlam, 


9001 Congdon Blvd., Duluth 4 (1962) . 
Mississippi: H.V. Cooper, P.O. Box 968 
Vicksburg (1963) . 
Missouri: Georgia Searcy, 1110 W. 49th 
St., Kansas City (1964); Julia B. Schmidt, 


3828 Wilmington Ave., St. Louis 16 
(1963) . 
Montana: Gladys V. Johnson, 3229 


Fourth Ave., S., Great Falls (1964) . 

Nebraska: Howard F. Schroeder, 119 W. 
8th St., Holdrege (1962). 

Nevada: Floyd Smalley, 796 C St., P.O. 
Box 1547 Hawthorne (1963). 

New Hampshire: Mabel McKelvey, 164 
Pine St., Berlin (1964). 

New Jersey: Rita Jacoby, 190 Mallory 


(Continued on page 80) 


















Dr. Dawson and 
Mr. Wooden Retire 


Two executive secretaries of 
NEA departments retired this past 
summer after years of valuable and 
valued service. At the request of 
the JourNAL, Agnes Samuelson, 
NEA president in 1936, comments 
briefly on the accomplishments of 
Dr. Dawson, and William C. Geer, 
new executive secretary, the Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, does 
the same for Mr. Wooden. 


IL may well be that there is noth- 
ing so powerful as an idea whose 
time has come, but the idea re- 
quires a leader—a man of the hour 
—to put it into effect. Such a man 
is Howard Dawson, who retired in 
August after twenty-five years of 
progressive and tireless leadership 
director of NEA’s Division of 
Rural Service and who retired this 
month as executive secretary of 
the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 

From the day that Dr. Dawson 
began his duties in 1936, he was 
a trail blazer in many movements 
basic to the improvement of rural 
and rural-related school systems. 

He led, for example, in reorgan- 
ization of school districts to make 
possible more modern programs, in 
development of the intermediate 
unit to provide services that cannot 
be economically offered by local 
districts, in developing sound fi- 


as 


nancing to support education in 


rural and small communities, in 
upgrading of professional prepara- 
tion of rural teachers, in setting up 
guidance programs for rural youth, 
in providing better educational ad- 
vantages for such disadvantaged 
groups as children of agricultural 
migrants, and in helping rural edu- 
cators in other lands. 

Thanks to Dr. Dawson, rural 
education does not now, like Ig- 
norance in Pilgrim’s Progress, come 
“hobbling after” everything else. 
It is considered an integral part of 
the total education program. 

Robert M. Isenberg, formerly as- 
sistant director of the division and 
assistant executive secretary of the 
department, is the new director. 


Ix July of this year, Harley Z. 
Wooden retired as executive secre- 
tary of NEA’s Council for Excep- 
tional Children. Mr. Wooden’s dis- 
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tinguished career includes some im- 
portant firsts. 

He was the first principal of the 
Ann J. Kellogg School in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, long regarded as 
one of the finest special education 
centers in the country. After having 
served as the president of the Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children in 
1947, Mr. Wooden assumed office 
in the fall of 1950 as the CEC’s 


first full-time executive secretary, 

In this capacity, Mr. Wooden 
helped to guide the CEC as a deq 
partment of the National Educa 
tion Association. A small organi.” 
zation in the 1920’s, the CEC has” 
at present about 14,000 members 7 
and offers a full program of sery.” 
ices including meetings, research,” 
publications, and legislative actiy. 
ity. 


\ TO MAKE FOR HALLOWEEN 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun 


New Cooky Cat cutter, 
3% x 4% inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes; 
25¢. Address, below 


C 


> Halloween 
» Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, 
snacks or refreshments that pTa and 
schools provide the 
“‘celebrants’’, these 
Cooky Cats are really 
different and new. 

All you need is the new 
Cooky Cat cutter. With 
it, is free illustrated 6- 
page folder. This has 
easy new recipes for 
making grand-tasting 
gingerbread or chocolate 
cats or the plain sugar 
cooky variety. The cats make great 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. 


IF INTERESTED 


To get cooKY caT 
CUTTER plus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 
folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 


if you decorate the cats, the whiskers 
are coconut; the big eye is a little 
red cinnamon candy. 
Folder also has ideas for 
decorating cats and use 
of cats for decorating 
cake, for perching on 
top ice cream, etc. 

As another plus, besides 
the folder, you are also 
sent a crescent moon ~ 
cutter for making man- 
in-the-moon cookies .+« 
a fine treat for witches. 
Your PTA, room mothers or girls in 
‘upper grades might do the cookies. © 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween—and every day 


treat for party time or for any time. 
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WALTER W. HELLER, chairman of President Ken- 


nedy’s Council of Economic Advisers, is on leave from 


jes: 


his position as professor of economics, University of Minne- 
sota. He has served as an economic consultant to NEA. 


Hducation and 


Hceconomic Growth 


rye question before the American body economic 
| is: “Will we grow fast enough to meet the 
economic needs of a free but threatened society?” 

Economic growth is both an end in itself and an 
instrumentality. We seek economic growth in part 
because we have tested it and found it good. All of us 
have seen per capita income double within a lifetime, 
and we would like our children to experience even 
greater gains. We want economic growth for the 
prosaic reasons that it increases wages and profits and 
it raises our standard of living. 

But economic growth is also desirable and necessary 
as a step toward the achievement of other—perhaps 
deeper—aspects of the national purpose. Throughout 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, new nations are 
setting themselves on the road to economic develop- 
ment. We would like them to see the vitality and 
dynamism of a free economy. ‘To show them, we must 
grow. Otherwise, we are seen merely as the lucky 
inheritors of a rich and empty continent and as early 
starters toward industrialization. 

We do not need to grow faster than everyone else; 
indeed, we should look forward with satisfaction to 
a reduction of economic inequalities around the 
world. And as a nation, we wish to contribute to this 
process. Hence our programs of foreign aid are long- 
term investments in the free world. In addition, a 
strong and growing American economy provides a 
dependable market for the exports of the developing 
countries and permits them to help themselves. 

At home, it is our great pride to be an open so- 
ciety without class conflict, with careers open to tal- 
ents, and a high rate of social mobility. It might be 
possible to create and maintain an American society 
in a stationary economy, but it would be difficult. 
Much of what is best in the American character is a 
reflection of growth—first through the external fron- 
tier as we pushed west, now through the internal 
frontier of expanding educational, occupational, and 
economic opportunity. 

We have chosen to educate an unprecedentedly 
larger fraction of our growing population. ‘The un- 
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spoken corollary of this choice is to provide an ever- 
increasing number of suitable jobs. And this can 
happen only through adequate economic growth. 

Policies designed primarily to stimulate economic 
growth often turn out to have a desirable dual pur- 
pose because the roots of economic growth lie deep 
in the economic and social strata. Education is a 
beautiful example. America has valued education for 
its own sake and has led the world in provision of 
free public education at all levels of society. Now 
it is apparent that education has improved the quality 
of the labor force, and that this investment in humans 
has been one of the major factors in the economic 
growth of the last half century. 

We all know the heavy emphasis that the Soviet 
Union is placing on education in the process of raising 
itself to world industrial power, and we have begun 
to see our own schools and colleges as contributing 
not only to the quality of life and leisure but to the 
quality and quantity of economic output. 

The relationship between education and our mili- 
tary strength and national survival is equally direct. 
Higher and higher levels of education are required 
to supply a literate and well-trained source of military 
man power in an age of electronic and nuclear weap- 
ons; to match and overcome the gains of the Soviet 
Union in missiles and space exploration; and, most 
important, to provide the understanding and wisdom 
required to outdo the Soviets in the competition fon 
the minds of men. In this broad sense, education is 
a powerful weapon of great importance to our na- 
tional defense. It spells the difference between being 
the world’s first-rate and the world’s second-rate 
power, scientifically and militarily. 

If we are to maintain world leadership, we must 
show that a free democratic society can solve its home 
problems—poverty, insecurity, unemployment, and 
inequality of opportunity. Achievement of faster rates 
of economic progress and full use of our growing 
physical and human capacity is the surest way to 
demonstrate the resilience and vitality of our free 


economy. + # 
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owN through the years, the American public 
school has carried deep within it the idea that 
“liberty and learning must lean on each other 
for their mutual and surest support.” This idea in- 
volves the realization that if liberty is denied, then 
learning is crowded into narrow runs, and if learning 
is denied, liberty loses the means to defend itself or 
to enlarge its boundaries. 

The direct fruits of this idea cannot be recalled 
too often. The American public school was the first 
school in history that tried to give the mass of people 
an education limited elsewhere to the privileged few. 
It was the first that tried to use education as a force 
to level class differences rather than widen them—the 
first that tried to equalize the starting points in the 
contests of life rather than seal for life the gap be- 
tween starting points. 





Mr. Hyman is an author and lecturer. A speech by him deal- 
ing with this topic at greater length will appear in the 1961 
NEA Addresses and Proceedings. A forthcoming book by Mr. 
Hyman, Eisenhower: Promise and Performance, is scheduled 
for late fall publication. 
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SIDNEY HYMAN 


It was also a school that grasped a physical task 
epic in’ size: From the end of the Napoleonic Wars 
until the recent past, some forty million people left 
their native soil in Europe to seek a new life in the 
United States—not to mention the Africans brought 
over by the slave traders, the Asians brought over by 
the railroad builders, or the Latin Americans already 
here, who were annexed or conquered outright. 

Nor was this all. When the human flood pouring in 
from Europe alone reached its crest in the first years 
of this century, it merged with an internal flood that 
was to sweep virtually all of America from rural isola- 
tion into an urban way of life—an internal flood that 
even now sees some thirty-six million Americans 
changing residences every year. 

The American public school, hit from all sides by 
the children born of this flood, would have done well 
enough by merely salvaging some uprooted things. 
Yet it tried far more than that. It tried to shape an 
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| Reproduced from the Collections of the Library of Congress, 
| this historic print by James M. Edney shows Daniel Webster 
addressing the U. S. Senate in the Great Debate of 1850 on 
the constitution and union. From the time of the Webster- 
Hayne debate in 1830, Webster had preached the doctrine of 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable!” 
How many other statesmen can you identify in the print? 









odd lot of children into a radically new kind of citi- 
zen—a citizen who could grasp the complex needs in 
Webster’s simple cry for “Liberty and Union,” a citi- 
zen who would strive to resolve the natural and cease- 
less cross tensions between the rights of the individual 
and the claims of community. 

It took children of many origins, encouraged them 
to respect their own uniqueness, yet made them a 
people of one flesh and bone, with a common destiny 
under stable institutions to which all gave equal de- 
votion. Indeed, because the public school did _ this 

work so well, we have grown to the hour when now, 
; asa nation of liberty and union, we can and must face 
the heroic new task of raising the standards of intel- 
lectual excellence for all children, not the brightest 
alone. 


















































Here I take leave of history and enter into the 
realm of prophecy. I shall try to discern the shape of 








\ \ 


— _ — 


e 






the world ahead and determine what that world will 
mean for the American public school and for the 
children who will fill its classrooms. 


ask The physical aspects of the world ahead seem easy 
ars enough to state. First, it will be a world whose Par- 
eft thenon might blow up, as the Greek one did, when a 
the Venetian bomb fell into a Turkish powder keg. But 
rht even if this is averted—even if we can still live with 
by the idea that human history now hangs by a twelve- 
uly minute alert before a thermonuclear device snaps the 
thread—we can foresee a world continuing to sway, 
in as it now does, between the chaos that attends both 
ars the birth of new things and the death of old ones. 
hat _ For at least the next generation, the question hang- 
yla- Ing in suspense will be the question that has lately 
hat come to the fore with such terrible urgency. 
ans In Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin Amer- 
ica, will the stir of ideas caught as if by contagion 
by from the American classroom merely whirl itself into 
vell a tornado that levels everything in its path? Will the 
igs. stir of ideas about political liberty, national independ- 
an ence, self-determination, federalism, social equality, 
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human dignity, social justice and material progress 


end in a twisted satire on the integrity of their mean- 
ing? Or will the stir raise edifices that will be a boon 
to the peoples involved and a benediction on all of 
mankind? 

As Americans, we are deeply involved in that ques- 
tion. The freedom we once enjoyed—the messianic 
freedom to choose the time and the terms when we 
could intervene or not in the flow of events beyond 
our shores—has been struck from our hands. Like it 
or not, we are now fully joined at the hipbone to the 
fate of men everywhere, in all their dissimilarities. 

Yet this by itself poses a dilemma that should be 
mentioned because of the bearing it has on the psy- 
chological climate a child born this very instant will 
be breathing through his pores. Let me express the 
dilemma in terms of a parable. 

It is told of the people of Siena that, in the time 
of the Renaissance, they hired a mercenary captain 
to wage war against a neighboring town. The captain 
was victorious, but as he marched back to Siena to 
claim the reward promised him, it occurred to the 
people that he was now in a position to conquer them 
as well. So a meeting was held to decide how to re- 
ceive the captain in ways combining gratitude with 
prudence. After much talk, the solution was agreed to. 
The captain should be killed and then worshipped as 
Siena’s patron saint. This was done. 

So, perhaps, with us. We let loose on the world the 
ideas of national independence, political liberty, self- 
determination, social equality, material progress. Now 
we grow uneasy as we see how these ideas abroad have 
produced odd-shaped results. Yet we cannot in fact 
separate ourselves from the world on the march. We 
cannot in fact kill off our own ideas and then wor- 
ship them as our patron saint. We have no such power. 


Waar we can do is to outline the new tasks for 
the American school. First, it must make sure that the 
next generation of school children can restore the 
integrity of our best words, now in danger of being 
corrupted abroad or feared here at home. Second, the 
school must make the patriotism of American citi- 
zenship the nursery for a human patriotism as broad 
as the globe. And third, with these preliminaries in 
hand, the school must prepare the next generation of 
school children to work for a global enlargement of 
the American concept of liberty and union—where 
the individual differences of nations will be respected 
and their liberty best secured by solidly based acts of 
union with each other. 

Man everywhere must come to understand the 
subtle tie between true liberty and true union. When 
the liberty of the individual is sacrificed to the prin- 
ciple of centralized power, when human thought is 
allowed to degenerate into the unquestioning observ- 
ance of slogans, when the individual carefully erases 
his line of personal responsibility for any action and 
seems only to obey a remote source of power—then 
this further thing happens. The most valuable of all 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Carrier Air Conditioning Co, 


OPINIONS DIFFER O 


The windowless classroom is a controlled laboratory 


less schools. In these schools, I found new free- 
dom of seating, air-conditioned comfort, mov- 
able walls, elimination of glare, good lighting, new 
color schemes, easy use of visual aids, and enthusiastic 
approval of all these by the great majority of teachers. 

In New Mexico, where glare from sandy soil and 
lack of greenery make windowless construction §par- 
ticularly valuable, I interviewed students as well 
as teachers and found that most of the elementary 
school children were unconcerned that there were no 
windows. High school students who had some classes 
in windowed classrooms and some in 
rooms preferred the latter. 

In Hobbs, New Mexico, I discovered that support 
for windowless classrooms had cropped up first among 
the teachers. While in the early stages of planning 
the school, architects met with the teachers to learn 
what was needed in the proposed junior high school 
building to aid educational programs. When archi- 
tects heard all the teachers’ suggestions, they said, 
“It’s impossible to put all those things in the rooms 
unless we eliminate windows entirely.”” The teachers’ 
reaction: “Why not? We don’t use them anyway.” 

Now that they are in the windowless building, 
most of the teachers have noticed distinct advantages. 


Riss I visited a number of modern window. 


windowless 








Mrs. McDonald is a sixth-grade teacher in the Garfield 
School, Alton, Illinois. 
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says EVA G. MC DONALD 


Dean Miller, director of testing and guidance at 
Hobbs, told me: 


“While taking standardized tests, the students in this 
building tend to be more attentive; they listen more 
closely to directions and are able to complete the tests in 
less time. Students who are taken from this building to 
one with windows for special tests react negatively to 
the poorer conditions.” 


Merle Gaar, a science teacher at Hobbs, said: 


“The use of visual aids is simple with a ready-made 


darkroom. More usable area is available because of the 
lack of windows. The lights are perfect with no sharp 
shadows and there is no eye strain.” 


Tracuers at the Del Norte and El Capitan Schools 
in Roswell, New Mexico, made the following com- 
ments about their windowless building. 


Barbara Armstrong, a second grade teacher: 
“I enjoy the windowless school. I feel the lighting is 


superior, the rooms are virtually soundproof, and_ the 
attentiveness of children is vastly improved.” 


Donna M. Smailes, a third grade teacher: 


“The children are not bothered by the outside weather 
and temperature. I don’t think that what 
outside ever enters their minds.” 


Is going on 


From my conversations with these teachers, and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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INDOWLESS CLASSROOMS 


Windows help to promote better classroom learning 


SCHOOL in a farming area of the South: From its 
windows are revealed the beauty, inspiration, 
and magnificence of the Blue Ridge mountains. 

From their classroom windows, children can watch the 

changing hues as the sun silts through the trees, the 

fog rolls in, the rains come, the seasons change. 

A school in a New England industrial city: It sits 
high on a hill; its windows look out over treetops, 
houses, a university, bridges, parks, steel mills. The 
children have a course of study before their eves, 

A day-care center in a metropolitan areca: The build- 
ing’s windows look out on a busy expressway. An 
intricate block building of ramps and bridges, roads 
and circles, emerges in their play. 

A quict Western suburban school: Vhrough its win- 
dows students can watch additional classrooms under 
construction; a world of people. machinery, equip- 
ment and processes, pile drivers and bulldozers is 
revealed. It is a noisy, disturbing, exciting world, but 
it is filled with new information, new appreciation, 
new values, and new friends. 
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| poust whether many of the proponents of win- 
dowless classrooms really believe that better learning 
can take place in classrooms without windows. Per- 
haps they want to justify air conditioning, and they 





Miss Burts teaches kindergarten at Bronxville (New York) 
Public School. 
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says ELEANOR BURTS 


seive upon the windowless design because the savings 
in construction cost amount to more than the cost 
of air-conditioning equipment. We should remember 
that classrooms with windows can be air conditioned 
too—thus providing comfort plus the learning and 
safety values of windows. 

The daily opportunities for learning in the class- 
room are what really count. What thoughtful student 
of child development would disregard the significance 
of the learning in the following activities: 

@ For a group of children, a giant oak tree is 
base for games on the playground. From the class- 
room windows, it is restful to eyes tired from the 
printed page. It reveals the habits of birds and squir- 
rels, and sometimes a signal for a change in the 
weather. 

@ A thermometer hangs outside a classroom win- 
dow. The temperature of the day is recorded as sea- 
sons change and weather varies. 

@ A pan of water on the window ledge freezes 
as children look on. 

@ A feeding station hidden in a nearby tree can be 
manipulated by a pulley so birds can be cared for 
and studied from the window. 

@ Plants on the windowsill grow in natural sun- 
light and air. Children watch the plants grow and 
bloom as they take responsibility for their care. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


from my own observations, I would summarize the 
classroom advantages of windowless construction as: 

1. High comfort level—no glare, no heavy shadows, 
no drafts, no overheating, no excess noise, no dust 
or grit. 

2. Easily controlled conditions—light for study or 
darkness for films in seconds, silence for film nar- 
ration or lecturing, no distractions from outside. 

3. More space and time for learning—four full 
walls for displays, chalkboards, bulletin boards, pic- 
tures; no time wasted pulling shades, opening and 
closing windows, waiting for that truck to go by out- 
side. 


Anp there is another advantage of the window- 
less school—it can cost less. Superintendent Charles 
L. Mills, of the Hobbs schools, had this to say in a 
special report that appeared in Educator’s Dispatch: 

“The windowless school [complete with air conditioning] 
is something of a bargain. Last October, for example, 
we let a contract for a twenty-classroom elementary school 
[with windows and without air conditioning] at a cost of 
$11.15 per square foot. Yet the cost of the windowless 
school is $9.84 per square foot. 


Paul A. Miller, superintendent of schools in Syra- 
cuse, New York, and a co-worker in the seminar, “Im- 
proving the Learning Environment,” presented in 
New York City in June 1960, made this comment 
on windowless schools: 

“A with virtually windowless will 
mean a savings in the cost of replacing broken windows— 
a $15,000-a-year budget item in Syracuse. One replaced 
windowpane equals the cost of one schoolbook.” 

Dr. Miller also pointed out that large window 
areas allow a great heat build-up. You can air condi- 
tion a building with many windows, but the cost is 
higher. 

A survey Dr. Miller conducted, answered by 304 
school administrators, revealed that more than twenty 
per cent wanted to eliminate classroom windows, near- 
ly half wanted to retain them, and the rest were un- 
decided. In a listing of factors that impair efficiency, 
seventy-one per cent cited noise; fifty-two per cent, 
visual distraction; sixty-three per cent, uneven venti- 
lation; seventy per cent, overheating; forty-nine per 
cent, uneven lighting; and thirty-seven per cent, dirt 
from outside. All these impairments can be eliminated 
in a carefully constructed windowless school. 

Parental opposition and state building codes for 
school construction set up before air conditioning 
made windowless classrooms possible have contributed 
to a lag in the building of windowless classrooms. 
1 hope these attitudes and codes will change so we 
can proceed to construct the best schools we can— 
schools in which teachers and students can go about 
their tasks of teaching and learning in comfort and 
without annoying interruptions. & & 
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@ Windows look onto a garden—forgotten until 
spring time when crocuses, daffodils, tulips appear, 
bringing beauty and color for classroom discussion, 


I+ is hard for me to believe that even our best 
mechanized tools for mass information operating 
within windowless walls could offer the opportunities 
for learning which are given children fortunate 
enough to gaze through windows open wide to a 
limitless world. 

But there are also other reasons for having class- 
room windows. W. L. Gragg, superintendent of 
schools, Ithaca, New York, mentions one of them: 


“While technological developments have unquestion- 
ably reached a point where it is practicable to house 
classes comfortably without windows, one can hardly dis- 
pose of the problem by concluding that windows were de- 
vised solely to transmit light and air. Another area of 
window function is subjective—its effect upon the emo- 
tions of occupants of a room.” 


Many of the men who build classrooms recognize 
the importance of school windows. William W. Cau- 
dill, A.I.A., of Caudill, Rowlett, Scott in Houston 
Says: 

“Our experience has shown that deep interior teach- 
ing space can be pleasant—provided the students can look 
out of their classroom ‘box’ to some kind of a view, even 
if it is an inside view. 

cs I simply don’t care to have my children spend 
their time, hour after hour, in a windowless box. .. . : An 
hour to a seven-year-old is three times the same period of 
time to a forty-year-old adult. I don’t think it is right to 
‘box’ up a second erader for eighteen hours (a six-hour 
school day) .” 

F. Lee Cochran of Perkins & Will, Chicago archi- 
tects and engineers, offers this summary of the need 
for classroom windows: 


“Visually, windows can add space to any room. This 
becomes more important as room sizes are reduced rela: 
tive to numbers housed. 

“Operating windows provide for fresh air efficiently, and 
at no cost for operation of machinery. 

“Usable daylight can still be provided by windows. . . - 

“Windows can be used for escape from a building under 
emergency conditions, a factor not to be ignored lightly. 

“I suspect there are many unanswered questions relative 
to the ultimate desirability, for the human organism, of 
living in an environment which is controlled by artificial 
means within very narrow limits, both thermally and 
visually. I suspect that the change of light intensity due 
to clouds passing over the sky, the changing quality ol 
daylight from dawn to dusk; and the changing seasons 
with varied quality of light and air, which are made a 
part of an interior environment by the use of classroom 
windows, form a sort of human heritage that we will ban- 
ish at our peril.” # # 


* Send us your opinion on windowless classrooms 
for possible use in “Our Readers Write.” 
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Report on the First Session of the 87th Congress ... 


Millions for NDEA and Impacted Areas, 
Not One Cent for General Support 


pP\ue vote was overwhelming. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives answered 
“Aye” as their names were called. There were only 
thirty-two “Nays.” 

The 378 who voted “Aye” voted to spend more 
than $400 million federal aid to education for 
school construction and for teachers’ salaries—but 
only in federally impacted areas. 

Not a single member of the House Rules Commit- 
tee voted against the $400 million authorization. Rules 
Committee Chairman Howard W. Smith of Virginia 
voted “Aye.” Congressman William M. Colmer of Mis- 
sissippi voted “Aye.” So did a third Democrat on the 
Rules Committee—Congressman James J. Delaney of 
New York, whose name has also been synonymous this 
year with opposition to general federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

All five Republicans on the Rules Committee voted 
“Aye.” None of them warned of federal interference 
with, or control over, local education as a result of the 
bill’s pouring hundreds of millions of federal tax 
funds into local school systems. In fact, Congressman 
Clarence Brown of Ohio, ranking Republican on the 
Rules Committee and veteran foe of federal aid for 
education, spoke in favor of the bill. 

This incident—passage of HR 9000—occurred in the 
House on September 6, 1961. It occurred exactly one 
week after the same House, on a sudden-death proce- 
dural vote, without debate or the opportunity for 
debate, voted 242 to 170 not to consider—in other 
words to kill—HR 8890, an emaciated compromise 
version of a school-support bill having only the barest 
resemblance to HR 7300, the robust measure ap- 
proved by enthusiastic Democrats on the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor three months earlier. 

HR 9000, the impacted-areas bill, allocated $201 
million a year for two years for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries; HR 7300 had recommended 
about $750 million annually for three years. HR 9000 
included money for about 3800 school districts eligi- 
ble for impacted-areas aid under Public Laws 815 and 
874 (enacted by the 81st Congress in 1950) ; HR 7300 
would have provided, in addition, federal supple- 


for 
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mentary funds to the states for use in all school dis- 
tricts. 

“In my opinion, neither Public Laws 815 nor 874 
can in any way be termed federal aid to education 
legislation,” the Congressional Record quoted Con- 
gressman Clarence Brown as claiming when HR 9000 
came before the House. He alleged that the programs 
are “payments, in lieu of taxes, to the school districts 
that are federally impacted.” Congressman Brown’s 
district receives over $1 million yearly of impacted- 
areas aid. Congressman Brown, who bitterly opposes 
general federal aid to education, has always supported 
the impacted-areas program. 

His opinions on this issue were echoed by nearly 
all of the other Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives this year and by many Southern Democrats. 
Together they successfully blocked every effort in the 
House in the First Session of the 87th Congress to pro- 
vide general federal aid to education, while insisting 
upon continuation of the impacted-areas program. 

Among them, of course, were Rules Committee 
Chairman Smith, whose district receives nearly $1 
million yearly in impact aid, and Rules Committee 
Member Colmer, whose district receives about $2 mil- 
lion yearly. Like Congressman Brown, they claim that 
this money is not federal 
they strenuously oppose. 


aid to education, which 


Most House Districts Get Impacted-Areas Funds 

The impacted-areas program had expired June 30. 
Yet, in nearly all instances, funds expected from the 
program had been included in the 1961-62 budgets of 
the school districts affected. Congress could not go 
home without providing this money, which, in effect, 
had already been “spent” by thousands of such school 
districts throughout the country. (Of the 437 con- 
gressional districts, 319 receive impacted-areas aid.) 

House leaders coupled a simple two-year extension 
of all NDEA programs with the two-year extension of 
impact aid in the bill. Chairman Adam Clayton 
Powell of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor introduced HR 9000 on August 31 and _ ar- 
ranged with Acting Speaker McCormack to have it 
brought before the House under suspension of the 
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rules without intervening committee action. Repre- 
sentative Powell told the House the bill represented 
“the maximum we are going to be able to pass this 
year.”” Under the procedure in use, the bill could not 
be amended. 

A week earlier, on August 30, a slightly more ambi- 
tious attempt to pass education legislation had ended 
in disaster. This effort involved HR 8890, a bill simi- 
lar to HR 9000 but continuing impacted-areas aid for 
only one year, establishing a one-year, $325 million 
construction-aid program for needy districts, and ex- 
tending ‘Title II, the student-loan provision of NDEA 
for one additionai year. 

This new bill—introduced by Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, author of the original 
administration bill—asked for one-year continuation 
of NDEA and the impacted-areas program. A similar 
bill for one-year extension was presented in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon. Both bills 
were designed so that the whole issue of federal sup- 
port of education would have to be reconsidered in 
1962. 

Elaborate arrangements for the House bill had 
been made beforehand. It was to have been called up 
by the House Democratic leadership under the sel- 
dom-used Calendar Wednesday procedure. The bill 
was cleared quickly by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Five other House committees with prece- 
dence in alphabetical order were persuaded to waive 
their right to call up bills under Calendar Wednes- 
day procedure. 

However, the plan collapsed as 160 Republicans 
and eighty-two Democrats voted against the motion to 
consider the watered-down measure. Only six Repub- 
licans—Baldwin (Calif.); Broomfield) (Mich.) ; Cur- 
tin (Pa.); Fino and Halpern (N.Y.); and Merrow 
(N.H.)—joined 164 Democrats in support of the mo- 
tion to debate the measure. 

The August 30 vote was the coup de grdce for fed- 
eral support in the first session of the 87th Congress. 
The Senate killed the plan too, on September 12, and 
also passed a two-year extension bill. 

These were sudden decisions by a Congress 
caught in adjournment fever. They followed months 
of unsuccessful efforts to resolve the swirling contro- 
versies which developed over the legislation almost 
from the moment the Kennedy Administration took 
office. 


no 


A Promising Beginning 


The year 1961 started out under the most favorable 
of circumstances for the cause of broad federal sup- 
port for education. The President had given this 
cause his unequivocal support. As a Catholic, he was 
considered able to overcome the arguments voiced 
against federal support by some of the leading mem- 
bers of his church. His steadfast insistence that fed- 
eral grants to church-affiliated schools would be un- 
constitutional, and that any federal loans to such 
schools be for specified purposes (such as in NDEA) 
and be included in legislation separate from the 
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School Assistance Act, appeared to foreclose the reli- 
gious issue as a decisive threat to his program. 

Furthermore, Speaker Rayburn, with significant 
help from the White House and from some liberal 
Republicans, put through a plan to enlarge the 
House Rules Committee from twelve to fifteen (ten 
Democrats and five Republicans) to give the majority 
party an actual working majority on this key commit- 
tee. Thus New Frontier legislation, such as the school 
bill, it was felt, would not be bottled up by the Smith. 
Colmer-Republican combination which killed it in 
1960. Another plus was the advancement of Repre- 
sentative Powell to the chairmanship of the Education 
Committee and his subsequent pledge not only to 
withhold offering but to fight any attempt by any 
other member to offer the so-called Powell antisegre. 
gation amendment which helped to kill HR | in 1957, 

Thus when President Kennedy on February 20 sent 
the 87th Congress a special message on education call- 
ing for the most comprehensive program of assistance 
to education ever proposed by a Chief Executive—in- 
cluding funds for classroom construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries—-NEA Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr described it as ‘one of the great documents in 
the history of American education” and said the NEA 
would support the President’s program “without ifs 
or buts.” 

From that time until late in May, the prospects for 
meaningful federal support for education steadily 
improved. On May 24,.the day before the Senate 
voted 49-34 for S 1021 (the Morse bill for broad fed- 
eral support) the House Committee Education 
and Labor approved, I8 to 13, the companion 
Thompson bill, HR 7300. The House bill was to be 
called up for debate on or around June 1 following 
its expected routine approval by the enlarged, liberal- 
ized House Rules Committee. 

3ut HR 7300 never emerged from the Rules Com- 
mittee and was never called up in the House under 
any alternate procedure. Although they had success- 
fully staved off attempts in the Education Committee 
to add any form of grant or loan assistance for 
church-afhiliated schools, administration supporters on 
the committee had nevertheless pledged that there 
would be separate legislation to extend loans to pri- 
vate schools for additional purposes under the NDEA 
program. 


on 


In the meantime, the Committee on Education and 
Labor had already approved an expanded program of 
aid to higher education in still another bill. Etforts 
on June 20 to obtain House Rules Committee ap 
proval of HR 7300 and the higher education bill, 
HR 8900, were blocked when Congressman Delaney 
indicated he wanted to see the form in which the 
NDEA bill came out of the Education Committee 


before he would vote to clear the other two measures. 


Strategy and Tactics Shift 


Majority Leader John McCormack of Massachu- 
setts, long-time advocate of federal loans for nonpub- 
lic, nonprofit schools, indicated a desire to schedule 
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House consideration of the NDEA measure prior to 
scheduling of HR 7300. Speaker Rayburn let it be 
known he emphatically disagreed with this strategy. 
Each was said to feel his own strategy would improve 
the chances of HR 7300 and that the other’s would 
damage it. But the Majority Leader bowed to the 
Speaker. 

Their argument turned out to be completely aca- 
demic. After the Education Committee reported an 
NDEA bill containing loan provisions intended to 
please Representative Delaney, the New Yorker nev- 
ertheless joined the five Republicans and his fellow 
Democrats Smith and Colmer in voting to table all 
three major education bills, including the NDEA bill 
proposing liberalized loans to private schools. 

The Rules Committee burial of all education legis- 
lation occurred on July 18. Two days later at his 
press conference, President Kennedy called the school 
legislation “probably the most important piece of do- 
mestic legislation” and urged the House to make use 
of its procedures to overcome the action of the Rules 
Committee in refusing to clear HR 7300 for House 
debate. 

Influential Senators who had helped push_ the 
broad-gauged Morse bill through the Senate in May 
said flatly they were opposed to surrender. Neverthe- 
less, as the July Rules Committee setback dragged 
on into August’s indecision and inaction, new bills 
were introduced in both the House and Senate by the 
subcommittee chairman who had_ sponsored the 
broader legislation. The new bills were rejected, as 
mentioned above, and chances for a broad education 
support in the session died. 


Whose Fault? Whose Loss? 


Who killed the school bill? Whose fault was it that 
the high hopes of May waned, drooped for three 
months, and then finally collapsed in the weary sur- 
render of the bill’s proponents, following a series of 
disheartening defeats? What went wrong? 

The President never wavered in his support, but he 
had to devote time and effort to his embattled for- 
eign-aid bill during this same period. He warned that 
if the school bill failed, our children would suffer and 
all America would pay the penalty. 

Supporters of the public schools of America, con- 
vinced of the need for broad general federal aid, will 
undoubtedly be startled to realize they can find in 
their own mirrors the identity of the persons most di- 
rectly responsible for the failure of general federal aid 
legislation this year. The consensus of Congressmen 
is this: Although many supporters of public educa- 
tion are well educated, articulate, and literate, and 
although they can write, they apparently don’t write 
much, or often, to their members of Congress about 
the need for federal aid. Does your mirror reveal a 
culprit? 

January will bring the Second Session of the 87th 
Congress and another opportunity for federal support 
for public schools. Will your Congressman know how 


you feel? ey 
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Search for a Symbol 


Ar the New York World’s Fair of 1964-65 an entire 
building will be devoted to education. To be called 
the Hall of Education, it will present the story of 
American education—its past, present, and, primarily, 
its direction toward the future. 

Advanced concepts of school and college architec- 
ture, construction and equipment, curriculum plan- 
ning and programing, teacher education and adminis- 
tration, and the methodology of instruction and 
learning will be unfolded before millions of visitors. 

The sponsoring committee of the Hall of Educa- 
tion plans to place at the entrance to the hall an 
artistic representation of education in the form of 
sculpture, display, or other appropriate art medium. 
The NEA has been asked to announce a national 
search among educators in the United States to find 
the basic idea for the proposed symbol of education. 

The representation of education may be a develop- 
ment or new expression of one of the older symbols, 
a combination of more than one, or a new concept. 
After an idea has been selected, the Hall of Educa- 
tion sponsoring committee will commission an artist 
to fashion the symbol. 


Trip Around the World 


The person who submits the idea judged best will be 
awarded a trip around the world as a member of an 
NEA travel project, via Pan American Airways, with 
arrangements to serve as an envoy in telling educa- 
tors and others around the world about the Hall of 
Education. The second award will be a nationwide air 
trip culminating in a visit to the New York World’s 
Fair. The five runners-up will be flown to New York 
City to visit the World’s Fair. 


How To Participate 


All educators in public and private educational 
institutions in the United States (except NEA staff and 
officers) are eligible to submit ideas for the symbol. 
Entries must include a typewritten description and a 
rough sketch of a symbol, must be limited to one side 
of one sheet of 814” x 11” paper, and should be 
identified with the name, address, and educational 
position of the entrant. Entries will be considered 
primarily on the basis of the ideas they contain, not on 
the artistic quality of the sketch. Send your idea to: 
Hall of Education, International Fair Consultants, 
Ten Columbus Circle, New York 19. Entries must be 
received on or before February 28, 1962, in order 
to be considered. They will not be returned. 

The NEA will set up a procedure for screening the 
entries and for recommending selections to the Hall 
of Education sponsoring committee. The selected 
symbol and the names of the persons who submit 
the ideas judged best will be published in the 
JourNaL, probably in May 1962. At the conclusion 
of the World’s Fair, the symbol will be offered to the 
NEA for display at the Headquarters Building in 
Washington. + #+ 
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EVERY CIrLiZEN 
HOLDS OFFICE 


says JOHN F. KENNEDY 


T is disheartening to me and I think alarming for 
our Republic to realize how poorly the political 
profession is regarded in America. Mothers may 

still want their favorite sons to grow up to be Presi- 
dent, but according to a famous Gallup poll of some 
years ago, they do not want them to become poli- 
ticians in the process. 

Unfortunately, this disdain for the political pro- 
fession is shared by the educational profession. Edu- 
cators find it difficult, I believe, to accept the differ- 
ences between the laboratory and the legislature. In 
the former, the goal is truth, pure and simple, without 
regard to changing currents of public opinion; in the 
latter, compromises and majorities and procedural 
customs and rights affect the ultimate decision as to 
what is right or good, or more accurately, what is pos- 
sible. 

And even when they realize the difference, many 
educators and other intellectuals consider their chief 
function to be that of the critic—and politicians are 
sensitive to critics (possibly because we have so many 
of them) . 


Diaspam for the political profession in our schools 
and communities did not matter quite as much in the 
days when active participation in the political affairs 
of the nation was limited to a select few. 


This article has been adapted by special permission of the 
President from a speech he delivered, while a United States 
senator in 1957, before a convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in Atlantic City. Norman 
Rockwell’s classic illustration of a New England town meet- 
ing (reprinted from The Saturday Evening Post; © 1943 by 
Curtis Publishing Co.) symbolizes every good citizen’s par- 
ticipation in political activity. This 14-page feature, The 
Teaching and Practice of Politics has been reprinted through 
the courtesy of the NEA Citizenship Committee. Reprints are 
available 5 for $1. No orders accepted for less. Order from 
the NEA. 
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But today, the implications of national policy 
necessarily make politicians of all of us. Today, every 
citizen, regardless of his interest in politics, “holds 
office”; every one of us is in a position of responsi- 
bility; and, in the final analysis, the kind of govern- 
ment we get depends upon how we fulfill those re- 
sponsibilities. We, the people, are the boss, and we 
will get the kind of political leadership, be it good 
or bad, that we demand and deserve. 

Thus, the American political education with which 
I am concerned is that of each and every American 
citizen. His opinions, his votes, and his efforts define 
the limits of our policy, provide its guideposts, and 
authorize its implementation. 

In Lincoln’s words, that man on the street, the 
average citizen, the educated voter, ‘makes statutes 
possible or impossible to execute.”” His attitude toward 
taxation and selective service, foreign aid and al- 
liances, the United Nations, imports, immigration, 
even his attitude toward members of minority groups 
in his own country—all of these have an impact upon 
foreign policy far beyond his knowledge. Without his 
indispensable support and loyalty, no American for- 
eign policy in times such as these can _ possibly 
succeed. 

There are, of course, dangers in this increased _par- 
ticipation of the public in the policy-making process. 
Public opinion in a democracy has on many occa- 
sions, in this nation and others, been too slow, too 
selfish, too shortsighted, too provincial, too rigid, or 
too impractical. But in these times, in facing these 
issues which deeply touch the lives and fortunes of 
every citizen, in making these hard decisions which 
require overwhelming public support, we as a na 
tion cannot—we dare not—exclude the people or ig- 
nore their opinions, whether right or wrong. Instead, 
in the words of Thomas Jefferson: “If we think them 
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THE TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE OF POLITICS 





not enlightened enough to exercise their control with 
a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it 
from them—but to inform their discretion (by edu- 
cation) .” 

“To inform their discretion (by education) ’—that 
is the task of every teacher in every city and village 
in America: to educate all, or near ly all, Americans 
to serve as politicians in making public policy. But 
what kind of education is necessary to prepare young 
Americans for a more active and enlightened role 
in the political affairs of their nation? Permit me to 
olfer a few suggestions. 


Fiasr, I would emphasize that we need not an over- 
concentration upon civic and political affairs, but 
the development of a broad range of talents. We 
do not need men like Lord John Russell, of whom 
Queen Victoria once said that he would be a better 
man if he knew a third subject—but he was interested 
in nothing but the Constitution of 1688 and himself. 

We need instead men with the education of Thomas 
Jefferson, described by a contemporary as ‘“‘a gentle- 
man of thirty-two, who could calculate an eclipse, 
survey an estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice, try 
a cause, break a horse, dance a minuet, and play the 
violin.” 

We need men like Daniel Webster, who could 
throw thunderbolts at Hayne on. the Senate floor and 
then stroll a few steps down the corridor and dominate 
the Supreme Court as the foremost lawyer of his time; 
men like John Quincy Adams, who, after being sum- 
marily dismissed from the Senate for a notable dis- 
play of independence, could become Boylston Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard and then be- 
come a great Secretary of State. 

Secondly, I would emphasize that we need scholar- 
ship fitted for practical action, for something more 
than merely discussing political issues and deploring 
their solutions with learned phrases. We need intel- 
lectual achievements fitted for more than the delights 
of abstract discourse. 

It is not enough that our schools merely be great 
centers of learning, without concerning themselves 
with the uses to which that learning is put in the 
years that follow graduation. Indeed, care must be 
taken to see that it is not left behind upon graduation! 

Third, I would emphasize the importance, in teach- 
ing students about public affairs, of avoiding the con- 
fusion of political idealism with political fantasy or 
rigidity. We need idealism in our public life—we 
need young men and women who will stand for the 
right regardless of their personal ambitions or wel- 
fare. 
3ut let us not permit them to carry that idealism 
the point of fantasy—to the point where any 
compromise or concession is regarded as immoral. For 
politics and legislation are not matters for inflex- 
ible principles or unattainable ideals. Rather, the 
democratic way of life and the federal system of 
government require compromise between the desires 
of each individual and group and those around them. 


to 
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Fourth, I would emphasize the importance, in 
teaching students about public affairs, of avoiding 
the confusion of national patriotism with national 
mythology. Instillation of a sense of patriotism, of 
national pride, of awareness and gratitude for the 
liberties and opportunities that are ours as Ameri- 
cans—these are precepts which, of course, it is hoped 
every student shall grasp. 

But at the same time let us recognize the necessity 
of clearing away these false axioms and myths which, 
however comforting to our sense of security ap- 
pealing to our sense of patriotism, impair a realistic 
view of our nation’s role in the world. I refer to 
those myths, among others, that are based upon the 
untouchability of national sovereignty; 
of inherently good, bad, « 


the existence 
9 backward nations; or the 


emphasis of governmental economy over national 
security. 
Many Americans persist in the myth that a 


democratic way of life, inasmuch as it is the best way, 
will inevitably be the victor in any struggle with an 
alien power; that the United States can never lose a 
war. Many still hold to the belief that our allies owe 
homage and gratitude to the United States and to 
all of its views at all times. 

There are those who oppose assistance to or Co- 
operation with our allies, those who reject bargaining 
or diplomatic pressure as a method of dealing with 
international disputes. Education for citizenship, for 
increased participation in American political life, 
must dispel these myths. 

Fifth and finally, | would emphasize that this kind 
of education requires quality as well as quantity. 
I realize that education cannot fulfill its responsibili- 
ties when nearly a million boys and girls are deprived 
by the classroom shortage of full-time schooling, when 
millions more are held back in: unwieldy classes of 
forty or more, and when the nation is short 135,000 
qualified teachers. 

But more and better classrooms are not enough. 
Even an increase in the number of teachers is not 
enough. Better-trained, better-paid teachers, using 
better techniques and textbooks, are necessary if we 
are to improve still further the education of our 
citizens for the responsibilities of citizenship. 


Or one thing we can be sure—the graduates of our 
schools and of our universities will be expected to 
play an increasingly important role in American 
political affairs. The effort and expenditure by which 
society has made their education possible have not 
been undertaken merely to give them an economic 
advantage in the life struggle. They are expected to 
offer leadership and guidance for all. 

“Don’t teach my boy poetry,” an English mother 
once wrote the provost of Harrow. “Don’t teach my 
boy poetry; he is going to stand for Parliament.” 
Well, perhaps she was right—but if more politicians 
knew poetry, and more poets knew politics, | 


which to live. 
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CONSTANCE E. SMITH 


T seems to me both essential and possible to give 

our high school students a much more practical 

education in politics than most of them now re- 
ceive. My conviction is based on long-term experience 
with college students in introductory political science 
courses at Rutgers University and on a short-term ex- 
periment with high school students in a Problems of 
Democracy course in Wilmington, Delaware. 

I have been disturbed because college students often 
seem blocked from a sound understanding of govern- 
mental processes by serious misconceptions about the 
institutions and practices of our government and 
often are satisfied with platitudes or oversimplified 
generalizations. 


Dr. Smith, now director of the Radcliffe Institute for Inde- 
pendent Study, Cambridge, Massachusetts, was formerly asso- 
ciate professor of political science of Douglass College, Direc- 
tor of Activities at the Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Problems of Democracy materials should be varied and 
extensive. Textbooks, by themselves, are insufficient to do 
the job, according to Dr. Smith, Photo by Carl Purcell. 


Some of these deficiencies, I decided several years 
ago, must be the result of the way political matters 
were being studied in the high schools—at least this 
was a comfortable theory for a college teacher to have. 
Thus an interest in my own students led me to study 
the content of courses such as Problems of Democracy 
and to examine many of the texts used in these courses. 
Few texts, I found, describe the informal political 
processes; and none that I studied impart a sense 
of the vitality, excitement, and importance of actual 
political activity in a democratic society. 

My scrutiny of secondary POD texts as well as visits 
to schools and talks with high school teachers con- 
vinced me that many materials useful to the realistic 
teaching of politics were usually ignored. Rarely used, 
for example, are government documents such as the 
congressional hearings on lobbies or party finance or 
electoral college revision and publications of political 
parties and pressure groups. These materials are read- 
ily available and afford students opportunity to use 
primary sources. 

About the same time, Donald Riddle, my col- 
league at the Eagleton Institute of Politics, began a 
similar analysis, with support from the Ford Foun- 
dation. His findings, after examination of texts in 
American history and government and POD materials, 
confirmed my own conclusions: In most secondary 
texts, the treatment of government, and particularly 
politics, is thin and, far too often, negative in tone. 

Dr. Riddle, in collaboration with specialists in the 
social sciences, began writing a new POD text. My 
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participation in the preliminary workshops dealing 
with this book led to the opportunity to teach five 
classes of POD per day for a week at the P.S. Du Pont 
High School in Wilmington. Eunice Johns, the super- 
visor of social studies for the Wilmington schools, 
invited me to put my ideas about teaching politics to 
high school students into actual practice. 


A WEEK, of course, is a very short time for the 
study of politics and under other circumstances it 
might well have been too short to provide the basis 
for any helpful conclusions. However, the arrange- 
ments for my week in Wilmington provided optimum 
conditions for quick learning. 

Two teachers of Problems of Democracy reserved a 
week’s unit on “politics” for me to plan. After ex- 
plaining what the students had so far studied, they 
gave me free rein to select readings and plan the work 
for a week. Also, after I began to teach, the regular 
teachers remained in the classrooms most of the time 
and we were able to review each class discussion in 
minute detail. 

With time so short, I was forced to a narrow focus 
and decided to concentrate on problems of political 
parties, selecting those which provided a variety of 
analysis rather than those which would encourage 
comprehensive coverage. 

The first day, for example, I sought to build on 
commonly known information in an effort to show 
how to arrange facts and common-sense assumptions 
into meaningful patterns. I asked the students for the 
constitutional provisions relating to elections and 
voting qualifications and used their answers to build 
up a framework of the relatively few federal pro- 
visions pertaining to elections, the major respon- 
sibilities of the states for running elections, and the 
consequent diversity of the systems used. I construct- 
ed geographic and demographic patterns, drawing 
on the students’ knowledge of ethnic, religious, and 
sectional groups and of their political behavior. 

The second day we talked about party organiza- 
tion, relating a description of party structure to the 
two important functions of the major parties: the 
selection of candidates and the formulation of public 
policy issues. The third discussion dealt with prob- 
lems of partv finance and possible remedial meas- 
ures, and the fourth day was devoted to a case study 
of the recent attempt of Joseph Lyford to gain the 
nomination for Congressman-at-Large in Connecticut. 
The final day was reserved for a test. 


One of my most effective teaching tools was the 
case study just mentioned. As a member of the 
staff of the Eagleton Institute of Politics, now in its 
fourth year of publishing such case studies for col- 
lege use, I had used various drafts of the cases with 
different levels of college students. I was therefore 
eager to see how high school seniors would take to 
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the case-study approach. Such cases, written usually 
by someone who was personally involved in the events 
he describes, provide a valuable supplement to text 
materials, and in some areas they are excellent sub- 
stitutes for textbook assignments because they con- 
vey the feel of politics. In a case, the author writes 
a story about a single event or related series of events, 
involving a relatively short time span and a small 
cast of characters. The result is a story which the 
student can comprehend as a whole. 

As Paul Tillett, the editor of the Eagleton cases, 
has said: “Cases take the student where they find 
him, at the level of common sense, and build upon 
his ordinary understanding of the actions of human 
beings, involve him in a story of considerable human 
interest, and present political problems as they are 
perceived by political actors and ordinary spectators.” 

From his own perspective, the writer of a case 
study depicts the political process in action as a 
series of decisions, showing individuals acting on the 
basis of information which they had at the time the 
action was taken and which the reader also has. The 
reader draws his own conclusions from the story he 
reads, and this exercise in judgment is excellent 
training for the student of political action. 

I have found that cases compel thought in class. 
Students draw on their memory of the details of the 
case to substantiate their own evaluation of the po- 
litical event. They discover interrelationships which 
are exciting to think about. Through cases, students 
become engaged or involved in the political process 
as they might if they actually went out to do field 
work; in fact, I believe that studying cases is more 
desirable than the usual field work for high school 
students. Perhaps you have found, as I have, that 
when students are sent to a political headquarters 
to learn “how politics works,” they usually learn 
more about addressing envelopes than about the elec- 
tion process. 

Cases require analysis of the situation and of the 
motivation of the participants, evaluation of the 
wisdom of the choices made among the available al- 
ternatives, and, finally, analysis of the relationship 
between political conduct and commonly held cul- 
tural values. Through these exercises the student is 
made to examine his own scheme of values, to think 
systematically about politics, and to improve his skills 
in the analysis of other political events. There is also 
an advantage to the teacher as well as the student, 
for few teachers have had extensive political ex- 
perience; and the cases can provide a sound vicari- 
ous experience. 

In Wilmington, despite my conviction that cases 
are excellent teaching materials, it was with some 
apprehension that I assigned the Lyford case to my 
seniors. I wondered whether the material, written 
primarily for college use, would be too advanced for 
them. To give them adequate time to read a sixteen- 
page case, I assigned it on Monday along with the 
regular daily reading for the week but explained 
that we would not discuss the case until Thursday. 
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To my surprise and pleasure, I was bombarded with 
questions about the case on Tuesday. Undoubtedly, 
the novelty of the whole project played a large part 
in this enthusiastic response, but I felt nevertheless 
that this approach was proving itself at the high 
school level, too. 

While not all of the seniors were able to read the 
case intelligently, the majority were able to dis- 
tinguish the important facts, and many were able to 
handle, with some sophistication, the ideas and prob- 
lems posed. The class discussions were lively, and I 
was pleased to find that the case was discussed out- 
side class—an indication of its appeal. 


O: COURSE, in addition to my college teaching ex- 
perience, I also took to Wilmington some basic as- 
sumptions which I believe must be implicit in the 
planning and teaching of high school units on prac- 
tical politics. First, I believe that an understanding 
of politics and the political process is vitally im- 
portant to a citizen in a democracy—I do not sub- 
scribe to the common assumption that government 
is good and politics is bad, for I believe you cannot 
have one without the other. 

Second, I believe that students must be presented 
with facts and ideas, but more important, they should 
be stimulated to think and to reason with discrimi- 
nation and cogency. Cultivation of such discernment 
is especially important to the study of politics be- 
cause there are so few black and white answers to 
political problems. 

For many students, this course in democracy and 
its problems may be their last exposure to any system- 
atic analysis of political ideas and phenomena. Thus, 
both for terminal education and college preparation, 
intensive examination and questioning of the oft- 
quoted premises and ideas of American democracy are 
essential. Students must learn when to recommend 
change and when to accept the status quo, why we 
may say one thing and condone the opposite. 

Specifically, in this unit on_ politics, students 
should learn: (a) how the act of voting relates to 
the concept of the “consent of the governed”; (b) 
how overly stringent suffrage requirements threaten 
“equal protection of the laws’; (c) how federalism 
imposes a pattern on our political parties, their 
organization, and their activities; and (d) how po- 
litical parties bridge the “separated powers” of our 
government. 

It is also necessary to help the student sense the 
actualities of politics, to help him to identify with 
the politician in the throes of his political choices. 
In addition to re-examining basic political tenets and 
developing an understanding*‘of political decision 
making, a student should also emerge from Problems 
of Democracy with an accurate knowledge of the 
machinery of government and political parties—with 
lacts as well as theories. One cannot understand the 
informal processes without knowing the formal frame- 
work within which political action takes place. 

We must also try to explain what one student 
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has described as ‘the dynamic quality of why”: why 
one policy seems superior to another, why one man’s 
leadership attracts more followers, why we cherish 
the principles we do, why we can afford to be as 
casual about politics as we seem to be, or why we 
can no longer afford political apathy. 


In short, I attempted to teach my students the 
constitutional framework within which political parties 
operate and why the framework is so important both 
ideologically and mechanically. I introduced them 
to some of the problems that politicians face—particu- 
larly those involved in getting money and winning 
votes. And I tried to sandpaper their minds so that 
they would not accept without question political 
ideas and proposals which they might read in a news- 
paper or hear on TV. 

Obviously these are pretentious endeavors for a 
teacher who is out of her depth in a strange class- 
room and limited to a week. While I do not pretend 
that I succeeded in doing all I had hoped to, I do 
feel confident that this was a valuable experiment 
which bears repetition not only in my own field, but 
in a number of others. 

The importance of teaching students about prac- 
tical politics was underscored by a statement by 
Norman Cousins in the Saturday Review some months 
ago. In his experience traveling around the country, 
he has found that the great American malaise is a 
feeling of helplessness: “The individual would like 
to become relevant, but doesn’t know where to take 
hold, or what to do even if he could take hold.” 
This is a direct challenge to teachers in Problems of 
Democracy courses. Where is it more appropriate to 
study the hows and whys of American political life 
and to guide students toward evaluating alternative 
solutions to basic political problems? # + 


@ Although this fourteen-page feature emphasizes the 
practical political education of high school and college 
students and the continuing education of adults, elementary 
teachers can also do much to build the knowledge and skills 
which will, in President Kennedy’s words, “make politi- 
clans of us all.” 

Nursery school teachers help children develop an ability 
that is basic to the maintenance of our self-governing so- 
ciety: the capacity for sharing and getting along with 
others. From kindergarten on, teachers help children ex- 
tend this capacity for sharing things to a willingness to 
share responsibility by giving them regular tasks to per- 
form and by giving them experiences in forming com- 
mittees, making decisions, and carrying out the wishes 
of the group. As children attempt to apply these learn- 
ings to progressively more complex situations, teachers 
can assist them in following simple parliamentary pro- 
cedures and in converting arguments to orderly discus- 
sions. By the time children reach the fourth, fifth, and sixth 


grades, teachers can provide live political experiences 
through visits to campaign headquarters, city council 


meetings, and state legislatures. 

The JourNAL invites reports on specific projects for 
political education at the elementary level for possible 
use in “Teachers’ Trading Post.” 
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CLION PROGRAMS 


BERNARD C. HENNESSY 


Pp \He college graduate has great potentialities for 
political leadership. He has had a chance to get 
the sense of history that makes for over-all bal- 

ance in our society; he is best trained—or should be— 
to reason objectively, to evaluate situations and issues, 
and to initiate useful social experiments. The college 
graduate is also, at least theoretically, singularly pre- 
pared to guard and improve the ethical standards of 
our democracy. 

Our colleges and universities, therefore, have a pe- 
culiar responsibility for fully developing these poten- 
tialities for leadership so vital to self-government. 
This is a responsibility long and widely recognized. 
For example, even the smallest college generally offers 
two or three courses which contribute to the student’s 
political education. Among the broad offerings of the 
Maxwell School of Citizenship at Syracuse University 
is training for the student who wishes to teach politi- 
cal science. The Woodrow Wilson School of Citizen- 
ship at Princeton carries the training for public serv- 
ice to the international level. 

However, even graduate school courses in political 
science have often been long on theory and short on 
attention paid to making students thoroughly familiar 
with the devices and processes that make the Ameri- 
can form of self-government possible. 

One of the most important of these democratic 
tools is the political party system. Truly representa- 
tive government in a nation as populous as ours is 
unattainable without well-organized political parties 
led by honest and intelligent men and women. 

Unfortunately, too many Americans, college-bred or 
otherwise, have tended to think of political parties 
largely in terms of presidential elections. Certainly 
today the nomination and election of the President 
is the crowning function performed by our political 
parties, but it is not their only function. Political 
parties build our governmental structure from the 
base by electing mayors, district attorneys, city treas- 
urers, local school boards, county judges, members of 
state legislatures, governors, U.S. representatives and 
senators, and many other officials all up the line. 

How, then, can we have qualified office holders at 
every level if we do not work through our parties? 
How otherwise can the valuable resources which be- 
long to the whole of our society be properly admin- 


Dr. Hennessy, national director of Citizenship Clearing 
House, was formerly associate professor of government at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson. In addition to the CCH 
directorship, Dr. Hennessy is engaged in teaching and 
research at New York University. 
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istered; how can we have policies—local, state, and 
national—that are truly in the public interest? 


These thoughts were in the minds of a number of 
political scientists and college administrators from | 
various parts of the country when they began, about 
ten years ago, to consider how the potentials for 
political leadership could be better channeled from 7 
the campus to the community. They decided that the © 
political party was the best pipeline for the channel. — 
ing, and they set out to find ways to connect the pipe- 
line at each end. The result was the Citizenship Clear. 7 
ing House (CCH), set up in 1952 under a grant from 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation. 

The motivating purposes of the new organization — 
were cogently expressed by Arthur A. Hauck, then 
president of the University of Maine, at a meeting in | 
1952 to discuss forming a state clearinghouse to serve | 
as a liaison agency between colleges and the political 
parties: 


If students do not somehow, while students, get the in- 
terest and feeling of desire to serve in politics, many who 
are well-qualified will always be reluctant to interest them- 
selves in political affairs. If an interest is not aroused by 
the time a person graduates from college, it will be too late. 
To be too late would be to confess the failure of education 
if education is broadly conceived of as designed to prepare 
the individual for useful and effective citizenship. More 
than that, it would be a confession of the failure of demo- 
cratic government; a giving-in to the idea that politics 
cannot enlist those well-qualified to serve. I do not wish to 
overemphasize the part of college graduates, for I realize 
that there are many nongraduates occupying high positions 
in political life. But if the colleges do not encourage the de- 
sire to participate, they fail one of their primary purposes. 


CCH experience has since indicated the soundness 
of its initial decision to focus attention on encourag- 
ing college students and faculty members to take part 
in political activities. Experience also indicates that 
once students are involved, they continue in political 
life after graduation. 

Today, CCH operates through nineteen regional 
affiliates and more than 500 colleges in twenty-nine 
states, sponsoring a variety of projects for under- 
graduates, graduate students, and faculty members. 
Early emphasis on conferences and workshops involv- 
ing students, faculty, and political leaders has now 
shifted in favor of research involving field work and 
more intensive political experience through super 
vised and direct party work. 

An increasingly popular and widely employed edu- 
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Carl Purcell Photo 
Political activity and contact with outstanding statesmen can inspire college students to consider poli- 


tics as a career. Here a student discusses politics with 


cational technique is the short internship open to the 
undergraduate with a yen for political activity. The 
internship may be full time in summer or part time 
during the academic year. Accepted applicants work 
in a variety of political party and governmental of- 
fices, with candidates, or with volunteer groups inter- 
ested in public policy. 

Students are usually given fairly significant assign- 
ments. In 1959, an intern in the office of Governor 
Lawrence of Pennsylvania had the responsibility for 
keeping track of the 400 bills before the legislature in 
which the governor ’s office was especially interested. 
An intern in the Washington office of Pennsylvania’s 
Senator Joseph S. Clark was assigned a variety of tasks 
in order to give him a broad idea of the function of 
the office. However, he had one constant duty—to 
assist in counting, opening, reading, and distributing 
the 80,000 letters received during the session. 


In his report to CCH, the intern wrote: “Although 
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Senator Margaret Chase Smith (R-Maine). 


the duty became menial at times, it introduced me to 
most of the legislation before Congress and enabled 
me to compare my own opinions of the various bills 
with those of the constituents who wrote in.” Some- 
times the mail involved personal requests such as that 
from a soldier seeking assistance in bringing home 
his Japanese war bride. “I didn’t expect that a sen- 
ator from a state the size of Pennsylvania would have 
time to answer these many requests from ‘small peo- 
ple’. However, once the request was made, the wheels 
began to grind, and we did manage to fulfill the 
wishes of many of the constituents.” 

An intern, at the end of his summer’s experience in 
1960, working at the county level of party organiza- 
tion, reported this valuable political education: “The 
entire organization is devoted to the local political 
climate and conditions. It only moves over a little 
every four years to accommodate the presidential can- 
didate. The national and state parties depend on the 
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county committees to unify the entire party. There- 
fore, the power of the central groups within a political 
party can never become unlimited. It is true that the 
strength of a party lies in its grass roots.” 


Tue exposure to politics through internships often 
immediately affects—or infects—the student. One col- 
lege student wrote in a report of her 1960 summer 
internship: “This fall I will begin teaching, and in 
four years, 1965, I am running for the legislature, 
I am going to be elected. My ultimate goal is to be 
Congresswoman from my district. My other plans 
include obtaining a master’s degree in journalism 
and a law degree. Though I may never practice, I feel 
the classes will aid me in obtaining my political goals. 
All this enthusiasm would not have been possible 
if I hadn’t worked at the Republican State Central 
Committee Office.” 

Other CCH interns are well beyond the planning 
stage. For example: 

e Of eight interns sponsored by the Northern Idaho 
CCH during the summer of 1960 for work with the 
committees of both national parties in Washington 
State, four remained after the internship period with 
compensation assumed by the parties. 

e An intern who worked in the office of the Los 


Aids Available Through NEA 


(Order from NEA departments as specified, 
1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C.) 


The Living Democracy Series, produced under the aus- 
pices of Tufts University Civic Education Center, includes 
the following pamphlets which are available from the Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. Single copies 45¢; 35¢ each 
on quantity orders of 12 or more for classroom sets. It Has 
Been Done. Case studies of political reform. (grades 10-12) 
Get into the Game. Politics is everybody’s game. (grades 
9-11) The ‘X’ Goes Here. Who is the good candidate? How 
can the voter decide? (grades 10-12) 

Parties and Politics in the Local Community. Designed 
to enrich the program of instruction directed toward the 
preparation of an enlightened citizenry. 1951. 144p. $1. 
Stock No. 49-804. Order from NCSS. 

Civic Education: Programs for Adults. Curriculum Series 
No. 1. To help directors of local programs in critical areas 
of liberal adult education. 1956. 64p. $1.50. Stock No. 3-137. 
Order from Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 

Every Teacher . . . An Active Political Citizen. Seven- 
minute color-cartoon filmstrip showing the great need of 
political citizenship on the part of American teachers. 
Available on free loan from NEA Citizenship Committee. 
(Purchase price, $3. Tape recording to accompany strip, 
$2.) 

Structure and Functions of American Government. A 
course offered this year for college credit by Continental 
Classroom (NBC-TV) Monday through Friday, 6:30-7 AM 
EST. Among sponsors are two NEA departments—the 
American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education and the 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies. # # 
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Angeles County (Democratic) Committee during the } 
summer of 1958 remained there to become field di- 7 
rector of the 1959 Dollars for Democrats Drive and 9 
then became an investigator-consultant for the Fair 4 
Employment Practices Commission of the State of | 
California. 

e Another 1958 California intern, after doing re. 7 
search for the state’s Democratic Committee and direct- 
ing its voter registration drive in 1960, joined the staff’ 
of the Committee on Elections and Reapportionment 
of the California State Assembly. 

Grants to interns are tailored to meet individual” 
needs and are usually paid half by the office to which 7 
the intern is assigned, half by CCH. 

In addition to the undergraduate intern program 
which in 1960 involved 156 students, every year 
CCH awards six to twenty fellowships to graduate § 
students in political and social science and in law. 

CCH also selects annually two faculty members to 
serve as consultants to the chairman of the national 
committees of the Republican and Democratic parties, 
and from four to six fellows to serve for one year on 
top-level staffs of governors, mayors, or other elected 
or appointed executives, political party leaders, and 
the like. 

Because historically there has been a great deal of 
emphasis on the national scene, Washington attracts 
a disproportionate share of talented students inter- 
ested in government. That is the primary reason for 
the feeling among some members of the CCH execu- 
tive committee that the program for undergraduate 
internships should be concentrated in the future at 
the state and local level. Of course there is also a 
practical reason—state and local internships are gen- 
erally less costly than Congressional internships. 

However, while internships with state or local party 
committees have usually been successful, those with 
state, county, and city officials have been less so be- 
cause of the tendency to give the students minor 
duties instead of genuine political experiences. In 
consequence, CCH is now taking special care to see 
that local and state officials better understand the 
purposes of the internships. 

Sometimes, of course, political exposure does not 
take at any level and a student may conclude that 
politics is not for him. On the other hand, some seed 
sown long ago may suddenly sprout. 

A young man who ran for sheriff and smashed a 
long-entrenched machine met a former professor not 
long after his victory. “Do you know why I decided 
to run! I remembered what I read in that book on 
politics you loaned me several years ago.”’ + + 


¢ Although the Citizenship Clearing House has op- 
erated only at the college level, it is considering de- 
velopment of a program for high schools. Since in the 
beginning such a program would probably be limited 
to activities to aid social studies teachers, their sug 
gestions and advice during the planning period will 
be welcomed at CCH, 40 Washington Square South, 
New York 12, N.Y. 
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ARTHUR P. CRABTREE 


ONG ago the founders of this nation foresaw the im- 
perative kinship between free men and free edu- 
cation. It was apparent to men like Franklin and 

Jefferson that a form of government dependent for its 
preservation upon the wisdom of its people must 
recognize as one of its major undertakings the educa- 
tion of citizens who can make wise and intelligent 
choices. 

But somewhere along the way we mislaid the com- 

pass given to us by those who originally charted the 
Ee a ee ee 


Mr. Crabtree is head of civic education, Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Albany, New York, 
and is an associate editor of Adult Leadership, monthly pub- 


lication of the Adult Education Association of the United 
States of America. 
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course of American education—or, understandably, we 
have been somewhat diverted from the course. In our 
concern to educate the citizens of tomorrow, we have 
forgotten that today’s problems must be solved by 
adults. 

Admittedly, since about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, we have had many programs for adult education, 
but these have not been identified with our national 
purpose, have not been possessed by an all-pervasive 
goal. 

Historical review of adult education in this country 
reflects a motley background of lyceums, Chautauquas, 
women’s clubs, public s¢hools, university extension 
courses, and workers’ education classes. Each of these 
segments pursued the route of its own self-interest. No 
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great compelling purpose held them together in com- 
mon cause. Diversity and disunion have been the hall- 
mark of American adult education. 

This patchwork profile of adult education in the 
United States has been deplored by many of its 
thoughtful leaders. Robert Blakely, one of the cre- 
ative minds in this field, has repeatedly observed that 
adult education needs a philosophy and a goal. 


I we grant, then, that we need some all-encompass- 
ing purpose to draw the American movement of adult 
education into some semblance of unity, the question 
which follows logically is: What shall be the character 
of this purpose? 

The answer screams to us from the headlines of 
every daily paper. It has become an anxious concern 
in every living room in America. It hovers in sobering 
silence above our legislative halls. It shapes the plat- 
forms of our political parties. It devours the dragon’s 
share of our gross national product. 

Yes, we have a purpose for adult education. In fact, 
at no time in the world’s history has the leadership of 
adult education been offered so obvious and compel- 
ling a purpose. 

Democracy in our generation is assailed from both 
within and beyond our borders. To paraphrase Lin- 
coln, we are engaged in a great cold war, testing 
whether this nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. 

And what is a “cold” war? It is a war that is fought 
with ideas, not guns. Its most lethal weapon is a power- 
ful idea. Its battlefield is the minds of men. Its foot 
soldiers are men and women who are willing to live, 
not die, for the survival of a particular way of life. A 
citizen who believes in the rightness of American 
democracy and is willing to dedicate his daily efforts 
to its implementation is as vital to the preservation of 
this nation as was any soldier at Valley Forge. 

We have no experience in this kind of warfare. But 
we must learn—and learn swiftly—the ground rules of 
this new struggle for survival. Somehow, and in some 
way, we must convince the American citizen that the 
business of making this way of life we call democracy 
work to the limits of its vast promise is the most im- 
portant responsibility he faces in today’s world. 

A cold war imposes a central responsibility upon the 
forces of education. When ideas become the weapons 
of conflict, the schools of the nation become the 
arsenals of democracy. This fact is strikingly obvious 
at the adult level. 

It seems obvious also that we are not, in education 
and, specifically, in adult education, doing all we can 
to integrate our educational efforts with national sur- 
vival and that we are not doing a good job of teaching 
lor democratic life. 

If we were doing all we can in education, and had 
been doing it through the years, we would not have 
nearly forty per cent of our electorate staying away 
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from the polls. If we had preserved one-half the 
dedication and the vitality of the Thomas Jeffer- 
sons and the Patrick Henrys, we would run, not walk, 
to the nearest polling booth today. If we in adult 
education were doing all we can to stem the tide 
of civic complacency, civic education would not con. 
sistently be last in our program offerings. 


The task of unifying the adult education philosophy 
of this country and pointing it toward a realization of 
this great goal is primarily one for our leadership and 
will impose a singular responsibility upon the local 
administrator. He must realize that he has citizens in 
his community before he has anything else and that 
these citizens must constantly be kept apprised of the 
cascading events in a turbulent world. He must realize 
that a local program of adult education without offer- 
ings in the field of civic education is as unthinkable 
as a high school curriculum without courses in social 
science. 

He must do still more. He must accept the responsi- 
bility for changing the long-established patterns of 
thinking in the public mind about education’s pur- 
pose. He must persuade the residents of his com- 
munity that adult education exists not primarily to 
prepare them to earn better livings but to prepare 
them to participate in the affairs of democracy with 
wisdom and with purpose. He must help them see that 
if they are to reap the benefits of freedom, they must 
perpetuate and protect a free society. 

This means that the administrator of adult educa- 
tion, as the guidance salesman for democracy, will 
have to remind adults who come to him wanting voca- 
tional training but nothing in civic education that if 
democracy fails, there will be no jobs. He should 
urge them to consider civic education as both neces- 
sary and exciting. 

When adults come requesting instruction in home- 
making, he must remind them of a national purpose 
that transcends the home. When adults apply for 
leisure-time activities, he must point out that a discus- 
sion group in community problems can also be an 
enjoyable—and profitable—way to spend their leisure. 

Can this great mobilization of our adult education 
resources to this end be accomplished? The evidence 
is encouraging. Thanks to such organizations as the 
Fund for Adult Education, much has been done to 
stimulate programs of liberal adult education through- 
out the country. 

During most of the time during the past decade, the 
enrollment in civic and public affairs in the adult 
education program of the New York State public 
schools, like Abou Ben Adhem, led all the rest. In 
1956-57 more than 150,000 adults registered in this 
phase of the New York program. San_ Francisco; 
Rochester, Minnesota; Des Moines; and many other 
cities have had outstanding programs of this kind for 
years. 

These examples show that it is possible to interweave 
educational purpose with national purpose—but the 
weaving will require dedication and tireless effort. # # 
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Removing Obstacles to Voting 


BRENDAN BYRNE 


of American citizens of the right to vote. 

An estimated eight million out of the thirty- 
three million people who moved in 1959—some only 
from one side of the street to the other—were unable 
to vote in 1960 because they could not meet state, 
county, or precinct residence requirements. Today, our 
population is highly mobile, but state residence laws 
have not kept pace. Thirty-five states still require one 
year residence in the state; three, two years; only 
twelve, six months. 

Victims of these horse and buggy residence laws in- 
clude many of our better educated and more respon- 
sible citizens—educators, lawyers, clergymen, business 
executives whose work moves them around. 

Inadequate absentee-balloting provisions are an- 
other major bar to voting. There is no valid reason 
why an otherwise qualified voter should forfeit his 
ballot if suddenly called out of town or physically in- 

capacitated; yet many states make no provision for 
balloting in such emergencies. 

Cumbersome, outdated, and restrictive election laws 
definitely cut down the number of voters. The state 
which had the lowest voter turnout in 1960 (just over 
twenty-five per cent) requires two years’ residence in 
the state and one year in the election district, requires 
civilian voters to pay an annual poll tax, and permits 
no absentee voting by civilians. 

By contrast, in Idaho, voting champion among the 
fifty states, more than eighty per cent of the voting 
population went to the polls in 1960. Idaho requires 
only six months’ residence in the state and thirty days 
in the county, has no precinct requirement, and has a 
liberal absentee-voting law. 


(J "or Am state election laws are robbing millions 


Tuanxs to states like Idaho, and to such organiza- 
tions as the National Municipal League, the League 
of Women Voters, and the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, model voting laws exist, and interested citizens 
can have help in improving their state laws. 

State action is required because the federal constitu- 
tion makes each state responsible for establishing its 
own voting requirements. A logical first step for in- 
terested citizens to take is to ask the governor, their 
state legislators, and county and state political leaders 
in both parties to re-examine state election laws. This 
step may be followed by presentation of possible im- 
provements. 

The American Heritage Foundation believes that 





Mr. Byrne is executive director, the American Heritage 
Foundation, 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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the following recommendations by eminent political 
scientists and election specialists deserve careful atten- 
tion: 

@ Reduce state residence requirements for local, state, and 
Congressional elections to six months, and county requirements 
to thirty days. 

@ Reduce state residence requirements for voting for presi- 
dent and vice-president to, say, forty days (as in Ohio) or sixty 
days (as in Missouri). 

@ Permit voters moving within a state to vote in all elections 
in person or by absentee ballot in their former districts if 
moving disqualifies them. 

@ Allow absentee voting by mail in both primary and general 
elections by citizens away from their city or state on election day 
(as in Michigan) . 

@ Extend absentee voting privileges to the physically disabled 


and others unable to get to the polls (as in Colorado and 
Nebraska) . 


Permanent, personal, tax-free registration, with 
facilities for central registration open year-round, is the 
heart of model election laws. Provision for registration 
by mail is essential to a good absentee-voting law. 

Election law reform can protect against fraud and 
corruption and still provide maximum convenience to 
the citizen in exercising his voting rights. & + 


Estimate of Citizens of Voting Age 
Unable To Vote in 1960 National Elections 
1. Mobile adults unable to meet state 


or precinct residence requirements .......... 
Adults kept from polls by illness at home, 


, county, 
8,000,000 


hospitals, nursing homes, homes for aged, etc. 5,000,000 
3. Adults traveling for business, health, vaca- 
tion, and other reasons, unable to obtain absen- 
tee ballots at ae ae ee Ue ee DG! 2,600,000 
4. Adults kept from polls by rig gged literacy 
tests, poll taxes, various social pressures, etc. 1,750,000 


5. Adult illiterates in twenty-five literacy-test 
Fe NLS NET en ne 
6. Citizens of voting age in D.C. 
7. U.S. citizens living abroad 
8. Adult prison population ............. 
Adult preachers of Jehovah's Witnesses 
who face a religious disability to voting 
Total 


800,000 
500,000 
500,000 
215,000 


225,000 
19,590,000 


Total citizens of voting age 
Total citizens actually eligible to vote in 1960 
election ...... 


Total vote in 1960 Presidential elections 


104,000,000 


84,410,000 
68,832,818 


Percentage of citizens of voting age who 

WEE SS iow isa ote cwis a 66.2 
Percentage of actual eligibles who voted Ne 81.5 
sources: U.S. Census Bureau; American Heritage Foundation 
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y hen a teacher feels that effective citizenship 


should involve more political activity than merely 
voting, what should he do? Miss Cowan and Dr. 
Allen give their answers to this question and to three 
others of interest to teachers who think they might 
like to work in their political parties. 

Miss Cowan, who teaches Latin in Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine, bases her answers on long 
and varied experience in her party. She is a Republi- 
can. Dr. Allen reviews her first, and short-term, en- 
listment in party work. She is assistant professor of 
social science, Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, and is author of Hugo Black: A Judicial 
Biography. Dr. Allen is a Democrat. 

Other suggestions for teachers interested in political 
activity can be found in The Teacher as a Citizen 
(Local Association Activities Leaflet +4), revised 
July 1961 by NEA’s Citizenship Committee. Single 
copies free from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Q. How does a teacher get into politics—aside from 
running for office? 


Miss Cowan: Let me preface my answer by saying 
that I went into politics because Cicero pushed me. 
I couldn’t teach his essays and speeches year after year 
without becoming concerned, as was he, with the 
welfare of the state today and tomorrow. Of course, 
you don’t have to teach an allegedly dead language to 
feel civic stirrings and to want to put them in harness. 
As for how to get into politics: Anybody can do what 
I did—volunteer his services to his party. 

For younger teachers, I recommend affiliating with 
the Young Republicans or Young Democrats in com- 
munities where they are so organized. These groups 
mix fun with work and give the neophyte a chance to 
see in microcosm the whole range of political ac- 
tivity. Long-time teachers will, of course, find con- 
genial company in party ranks—neighbors and fellow 
church members, as well as new acquaintances. 

In any case, as you enter party work, handle your- 
self as you would upon entering any new group. Re- 
member that you must make your own way over this 
new terrain. Do the work assigned to you. Estimate 
what contributions other workers are making and what 
your own contribution can be. Work in your teachers 
associations probably already has taught you that there 
is a place for the person who wants to give chiefly his 
time and energy and the worker who wants to partici- 
pate at the leadership level. In your party, too, there 
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Two teachers 


CHARLOTTE WIL 


is room for both effective leaders and for those who 
serve by stuffing envelopes. 


Dr. Allen: A Senator pushed me into politics. One 
night in 1960, I was surprised to get a call from Estes 
Kefauver asking if I would serve as state director of 
women’s activities and co-chairman of his campaign 
for re-election to the United States Senate. 

This request put me on the spot even though I 
knew that the heaviest work in re-electing him would 
come in summer during the heated primary and 
wouldn’t interfere in the least with my teaching. 

On the one hand, I wanted very much to help, and 
I'd always agreed with NEA’s Citizenship Committee 
that teachers should use their influence in behalf of 
better government. On the other hand, I was seriously 
afraid that my lack of political experience would be 
a handicap rather than a help to Senator Kefauver 
and I told him so. 

Perhaps he was weary of hearing this same reply 
used as excuse for refusing to help. Or perhaps he 
was consciously trying to draw more people into the 
arena of practical politics and was passing over his 
more experienced friends in order to get some novices 
involved. At any rate, he professed to believe that I 
could do the job, and I agreed .to take the political 
plunge. To other teachers who are contemplating 
political activity, my advice is: “Get in! The water's 
fine!” 


(Q). What difficulties must the teacher face in party 
politics? 


Miss Cowan: Some of my hardest decisions have 
involved the choice of the candidates to whom I will 
give support in a primary election campaign. Gener- 
ally, there are at least two party members competing 
for each of the posts to be filled. I must decide wheth- 
er to work impartially just to get out the vote or to 
work specifically for the candidates and offices in which 
I’m most interested. 

After the primaries have settled the question of 
who will be the nominee for each party for each post, 
the support question is even more difficult for a teach- 
er who has been schooled in the approach that one 
should vote for the best-qualified man regardless of 
party. I have found myself in the position of having 
encouraged a fine person to run and win in our own 
primary only to find him opposed in the general 
election by a man even better qualified. 

When faced by this dilemma, my team spirit back- 
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N and SARA COWAN 


ground comes to the forefront. I don’t shift my al- 
legiance from my candidate and start cheering for 
his rival. Rather I try to develop my party’s nominee 
as much as possible by doing what I can to help him 
bring out his strengths and overcome his weaknesses; 
under no circumstances do I underrate his opponent. 
If, in the long run, my man loses, again my teacher 
philosophy comes into play. I know that there is 
usually only one valedictorian, but that there may be 
other aspirants who are also worthy of consideration. 
Losers whose campaigns force a clarification of issues 
also contribute to good government, and I can be 
justly proud that mine has made his contribution. 


Dr. Allen: When I first began to try to recruit 
other party workers from among my teacher friends, 
I was discouraged because a good many were fearful 
or disinclined to take an active part in politics. Some 
said they feared reprisals from school board members 
or local officials unsympathetic to our candidate. Still 
others felt that to take an open, partisan side would 
impair their effectiveness as teachers. But I soon 
learned to bypass the reluctant and concentrate my 
recruiting efforts on those who shared my belief that 
political activity by teachers can be perfectly legiti- 
mate. 


Q). What does the teacher stand to gain from party 
activity? 


Miss Cowan: I am sincerely convinced that my 
political activity has made me a better teacher. Work- 
ing on party platforms; taking part in the discussion 
at caucuses and conventions; meeting party leaders 
on local, state, and national levels have increased 
both my knowledge and my human insights. 

My most exciting personal experience came in 1952 
when, as a member of the Maine delegation, I met 
General and Mrs. Eisenhower before the convention 
and then went on to Chicago for the tension-packed 
days on the convention floor. 

For general satisfaction, nothing can touch calling 
on voters on behalf of the party. I have yet to call on 
a family, whether of my political persuasion or not, 
where I was not welcome. 

Tucked warmly in my memory is the day during a 
registration campaign when I called on a woman who 
spoke little English. We managed to communicate 
well enough, however, for me to understand that she 
wanted me to give my literature to her son who was 
working on his car in the yard. I did so, and in a few 
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THE TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE OF POLITICS 


days I learned that he had registered. The credit was 
not mine. As I had walked away from the young man, 
I had heard his mother call out to him in her broken 
English, “You do what she asked you to do. I can 
never pass the test to vote, but you can and it is 
your duty.” 


Dr. Allen: 1 found my political experience richly 
rewarding and instructive. I can think of no com- 
parable method for gaining insight into the nature of 
the political process. Rather than coming out disil- 
lusioned with politics and politicians, I have gained 
increased understanding of and sympathy for our 
public servants and their problems. 

And it was personally rewarding and inspiring to 
me to find out how many teachers were ready and 
willing, not only to stand up and be counted in an 
emotion-fraught election, but to work long, hard hours 
ringing doorbells, addressing envelopes, and doing 
all the other tedious tasks that are the lifeblood of a 
successful campaign. 


Q). What has the teacher to offer his party? 


Miss Cowan: Political organization calls for many 
of the same skills as teaching. Selling an idea, whether 
it is revision of the election laws, explaining an ob- 
tusely worded referendum question, or helping clarify 
campaign issues takes the same mixture of careful 
preparation and frequent presentation as does a les- 
son on Roman history—plus a conviction of the value 
of what you’re trying to teach. 


Dr. Allen: To my pleased surprise, I found that 
teachers are natural politicians and make highly ef- 
fective campaigners. To begin with, they generally 
have a wide acquaintance and are well-respected in 
their communities. The fact that admired and_ be- 
loved teachers of irreproachable character are willing 
to take part in a political campaign inspires others 
to work. 

Also, teachers aré generally good organizers. Most 
are at least fair public speakers and do not quail at 
the idea of speaking before a group. Long experience 
in dealing with students and parents is likely to have 
made them diplomatic—perhaps the most essential 
attribute of an effective campaigner. 

Finally, teachers are experienced and adept at 
keeping records—an ability that has come to play an 
increasingly important role in the modern political 
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agricultural economy. His presence is essential 

whenever the production of seasonal crops re- 
quires hand labor. Thanks to him, the rest of us en- 
joy fresh, frozen, or canned fruits and vegetables 
throughout the year. 

Yet few American workers are so unfortunate. Mi- 
grants have no permanent homes; they are poorly 
clothed and nourished; inadequate wages trap them 
in a cycle of seasonal migration difficult to break. 

The children of the workers suffer even more than 
their parents from a migratory existence. The nurture 
and protection that we hold to be the inheritance of 


T's migrant worker is an important person in our 


When the 


Migrant Child 


Comes to School 


ELIZABETH SUTTON 


the child in his family within the community are 
far removed from the life of the migrant child. 

When such a child attends school, he not only faces 
an adjustment to a new school situation every time 
his family moves, but he also feels frustrated because 
of the inadequacies of his background. Often the 
parents have little desire for their children to go to 
school and depend upon the older ones as wage earn- 
ers. Many communities do not expect migrant chil- 
dren to enroll in school and may even discourage 
them from going to school for the short time they 
are resident. 

Some labor camps furnish housing units for ten 
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families or more, or a community may provide low- 
income housing. The great majority of migrant chil- 
dren, however, live in one-room frame cabins or in 
one room of an old farmhouse, furnished only with 
cots or beds with thin mattresses, a table, a cooking 
stove or two-burner oil heater, and sometimes 
icebox or refrigerator. Some families live in lean- 
tos, tattéred tents, or the backs of the trucks in 
which they travel. Often water must be carried from 
a public hydrant or a nearby stream or lake, and the 
only toilets are dilapidated privies. 


an 


Ix such settings, children grow warped in certain 
directions. They learn the way of life of their group 
and come to accept the goals and limited expectations 
of their parents. They grow up without financial 
security and without learning to use money wisely 
when they do have it. They are plagued with colds, 
toothaches, earaches, stomach- aches, impetigo, pedic- 
ulosis, and “muck sores,” a disease common to muck- 
lands where unsanitary living conditions prevail. 

Migrant children assume family 
much earlier and to a greater extent than other 
children generally do. Five- and _ six-year-olds take 
care of babies while mothers work. A girl who should 
be in the sixth grade stays home to do the family 
cooking and laundry. Large families are common and 
family loyalties are usually strong. 

Family cohesion is often the migrant child’s sole 
source of security. Early in life he senses that he 
has no place in the community in which he happens 
to be living; that he and his family are regarded as 
nobodies and are looked down upon for the way 
in which they live. The feeling of being different 
is intensified for teen-agers, who are more conscious 
that they are poorly dressed and more sensitive about 
their exclusion from social activities. 

Law enforcement officers are frequently hostile 
to migrant groups. As crews travel from one work 
area to another, they may be followed by state troop- 
ers to see that they move on. Local police keep them 
under close surveillance, and they receive speedy 
attention if they do break law. In consequence, 
children develop a fear of authority. The attendance 
worker for the schools, known as the truant officer, 
represents the same threat as the policeman, and 
parents may build up a fear in their 
children by such remarks as mind your 
teacher, or she'll beat you.” 

Irregular schooling, periodic uprooting and_read- 
justments, lack of cultural background—these and 
many other factors make the migrant child feel 
frustrated and inadequate in the schoolroom. He may 


responsibilities 


of schools 
“You better 





Presently supervisor of elementary education, Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Miss Sutton was project supervisor for 
studies conducted in 1954-57 in Palm Beach County, Florida, 
and Northampton County, Virginia, by the Migrant Re- 
search Fund and the executive board of the National Coun- 
cil on Agricultural Life and Labor. This experience was the 
basis for her book, Knowing and Teaching the Migrant 
Child, published by the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion in 1960. 147p. $3.50. Stock No. 45-121. Order from NEA. 
The drawing, by Tom Gladden, is from the book, 
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be belligerent or abnormally shy. Generally his be- 
havior reflects his habit of living for today only. 
Long-range projects have little appeal—his rewards 
must be certain, fast, and tangible. Migrant girls, in 
4-H Club work in one school, for example, were in- 
different about keeping records to make them eligi- 
ble for summer camp scholarships because they knew 
their families would move when summer came. How- 
ever, learning that they could be awarded a club pin 
for good work at the end of the term, they applied 
themselves with real eagerness and won the pins. 


Tue agricultural migratory movement and _ the 
problems of education it creates are not limited to 
any one area, but are of concern throughout the 
country. 

Almost any teacher, therefore, may be confronted 
with the problem of helping a migrant child feel 
that he is wanted, important, and adequate and of 
carrying his education one step forward, no matter 
how short that step may be. 

Before the migrant comes into the classroom, it 
is important to prepare the other children for his 
arrival. Usually teachers and principals know far 
enough in advance that a group of migrants will be 
coming to have class discussions about the impor- 
tance of being kind and friendly to newcomers and 
to point out that the new children may be bringing 
interesting experiences with them. If Spanish-speak- 
ing children are likely to come, the opportunity for 
learning Spanish expressions, songs, and dances can 
be stressed. A teacher may also read some book or 
story to help prepare the class to receive migrant 
children. 

Once the migrant child arrives, a climate of wel- 
come can be created by introducing him to the class 
during the morning sharing time or news period, 
and by the big brother system which assures that one 
student will take each newcomer under his wing, 
show him around the building, help him become 
acquainted with the rest of the class, and draw him 
into noon and recess activities. 

Some teachers post the names of newcomers on the 
bulletin board under such captions as “Welcome” or 
“These Are Our New Friends.” They also help the 
new student feel that he belongs to the group by 
assigning him some simple daily chores and gradually 


increasing his responsibility for more important 
projects. 
Only when rapport with teacher and classmates 


and a sense of belonging have 
effective learning take place. 


been established, can 


Aumost as important as friendly relationships 
with the child are the contacts the teacher has with 
his parents. One easy way to begin is to send home 
a little note by the child the very first day: “We 
are happy to have Betty Jo with us. I hope to come 
to see you soon. 

Informal notes throughout the year can invite 
parents to the PTA or encourage them about a child's 
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progress: “We are glad Mary is learning to write 
so well and thought you would like to see this nice 
paper of hers.” 

Notes, of course, are no substitute for home visits. 
These need not be lengthy and must not betray 
the teacher’s sense of shock if she finds poverty, dirt, 
and deprivation. However, if in the home or in the 
classroom, the teacher sees that children need more 
adequate clothing or some kind of medical attention, 
he can call these deficiencies to the attention of the 
proper social agency. 

Unsuccessful attempts by teachers to convince par- 
ents of their friendly interest can be cited, of course, 
but as a rule tactful and continued contacts with 
the migrant family will pay off. 


Orten difficult and always important is the place- 
ment of migrant children in classes best suited to 
their needs. Since the majority are retarded academi- 
cally and since they attend school irregularly, rapid 
and suitable placement of each child is important 
in order that he may derive as much good as possible 
from this exposure to education. 

Experience indicates that it is desirable to place 
children in classrooms according to their chronologi- 
cal age and physical maturity even if this is counter 
to their academic records. Curriculum must then be 
adapted to individual levels of attainment deter- 
mined on the basis of individual conferences, interest 
inventories, and specially prepared diagnostic surveys 
and exercises. 

One way to explore the child’s instructional needs— 
and at the same time help him feel he has something 
to contribute—is to capitalize on his travel experi- 
ences. One teacher with a group of migrants in her 
class worked it this way. During the morning sharing 
period, she asked each child to name the state in 
which he was born and the states in which he had 
traveled. One child told of his experiences picking 
cotton in Missouri and Arkansas; another, about 
gathering fruit in Michigan. 

The next day others brought picture postcards of 
places they had been or clipped pictures from maga- 
zines that reminded them of mountains, lakes, and 
other things they had seen. Many pictures collected 
by resident children were identified by migrant chil- 
dren. 

This activity led into a study of agricultural crops 
in different states in which the migrant children had 
lived. With an outline map of the United States and 
a little assistance from the teacher, James, a migrant 
boy, located the eight southeastern states in which 
he had traveled, telling about the fruits and vegeta- 
bles in each locality so the class could then discuss 
them. 

One day, directed by Randy, who had worked in 
the bean fields the previous summer, the class drama- 
tized a day in the life of a bean-picking crew, from the 
early morning jostle in a crowded truck to the late 
afternoon line-up at the pay station. 

Such activity helped the migrant children over- 
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come their timidity and shyness, organized for them 
important facts that they had learned out of school 
almost without realizing it, and presented the same 
facts to the local children in graphic, meaningful 
ways. 


Jusr as the teacher can help migrant children 
profit from past experiences, so can he prepare them 
for educational experiences along the way as his 
family moves again. 

Generally, as families travel, they do not stop to 
view places of scenic or historic interest because 
appreciation of nature and interest in history are 
not part of their cultural background. Also, the 
drive in search of work does not permit unnecessary 
stops. However, when teachers take an interest in 
the route the workers are to follow, many crew lead- 
ers and foremen are glad to supply as much informa- 
tion as they can and are willing to arrange travel 
schedules so the children can visit some interesting 
points along the way. 

In any event, teachers can prepare information 
about the natural and man-made history along the 
routes the children will be following and show them 
how to keep travel diaries and scrapbooks. Teachers 
can also compile workbooks and notebooks for the 
children to take with them so they can review what 
they have learned and go on independently with 
reading, spelling, language, and arithmetic activities 
as they travel. 

It is extremely important, also, that upon his 
withdrawal from school each child receive precise, 
accurate, and objective information showing what 
he has learned, the subjects on which he needs to 
work, the books he has read, what he wants to learn, 
and the problems that may be disturbing him. 

Although the child may never come back to the 
same school a second time, some families do follow 
a fairly constant pattern of migration that takes 
them into the same general area year after year. 
The records on each child, therefore, should be care- 
fully kept in the district where he has attended 
school. 


Tae migrant child suffers emotionally when he 
must leave a school where he likes his teacher and 
his work and has many friends. A little of the heart- 
ache can be assuaged if the teacher and the class 
make it clear that they have enjoyed having him 
with them and will miss him when he goes. Some- 
times special little ceremonies or parties are held to 
say good-by. Letters with good wishes may be written 
and given to the children to open on the first day 
of travel. Migrant youngsters can be supplied with 
stamps so they can let the class know their next 
permanent address and receive other letters. Often 
it is the subsequent letter from the teacher that 
means the most to the migrant child. 

Teachers believe that the recognition given as 
the children leave school often encourages them to 
re-enter another school in a new location. + € 
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s the first graders filed out of the door at dis- 
missal time, the little girl caught at the 


said, “will you tell me what I learned today? 
Every night, my Daddy wants to know!”’ 


for his child in the unfamiliar world of school 
is the hallmark of the concerned parent. It’s 
stamped all over his crisp or cagey version of 
the question, “What did you do in school to- 
day?” 

Part of the parent’s urge to know comes from 
his need to get his bearings, faced as he is at the 
dinner table nowadays with a small stranger 
who's either bursting with plans and pronounce- 
ments from the teacher or (equally unsettling) 
cloaked in mysterious silence about anything 


that may have happened between the hours of 
9 aM and 3 pM. 





Write to the NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for more information 
about the films referred to in this article. Write to American 
Education Week, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., with 
regard to AEW materials. A list of available Aids for Amer- 
ican. Education Week appeared on page 60 of the Sep- 
tember Journal. Beatrice M. Gudridge, author of this article, 


is assistant director of the NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, 
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teacher’s hand. “‘Please, Miss Brown,’’ she- 


‘Wanting to know what is happening to and 





But that’s not all of it. The concerned .par- 
ent has a pretty clear notion that something is 
expected of him too. He wants to know how he 
can help to build on what the school is doing 
for his child. Are there ways he can help his 
child to stretch his learning wings at home? Are 
there chinks in his child’s education that the 
school must necessarily leave empty and that 
the family could fill in? How can he find out 
how good the school is? 

Some of the questions of the brand-new 


‘school parent may sound naive, but they’re im- 


portant to him. Will kindergarten really help 


_ his youngster adjust to first grade, he wonders. 


What is this reading readiness teachers talk 
about? Will they tell him Janie’s 1Q? 

The questions keep arising as his children 
go through the grades: Is it really advisable for 
A EvebC comet comer tebtieMtemaela coltiueemcae-teCram nett 
they teach Nicky good study habits? Who 
chooses Sue’s textbooks? How much time should 
she spend on homework each night, and should 
she be helped at home? 

And then in the high school years, there are 
a flock of new questions: If this is a free public 
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school system, why are parents called on to shell 
out money for books, laboratory and shop fees, field 
trips, class nights, dances, uniforms, pins, rings, and 
yearbooks? Kids don’t seem to wnite as many English 
compositions as they used to—why? Do schools ever 
teach kids to work with their hands? What’s all this 
about teaching machines? 

And then come questions about college—but why 


go on? 


Every teacher learns very early in the game that 
where their child’s school life is concerned, many 
parents are walking question marks. 

And who would have it otherwise? The really inter- 
ested parent just can’t help asking questions about 
anything and everything that touches the life of his 
child—especially when he’s not around to see things 
happening. 

And the good teacher, recognizing this deep con- 


Carl Purcell Photo 


Host of several of the shows in the Parents Ask 
About School TV series, NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr was filmed in the NEA Center, 


cern, is glad of it, for he knows that in the long run 
it will make his job easier, pleasanter, and more suc- 
cessful. When he tries to answer a parent’s questions 
openly, honestly, fully, something good happens. Two 
adults find they are able to talk to each other, to 
appreciate each other, to like each other, to learn 
from each other. When this happens, there can be real 
teamwork and close working together to benefit the 
child about whom both parent and teacher care deep- 
ly. 
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Fortunately, teachers need not rely solely on their 
own experience, training, and good common sense to 
answer these questions and others that parents bring 
with them on PTA night. There are professional 
answers ready at hand—authoritative opinions which 
can be used to back up the teacher’s own special 
knowledge and insights. 

For example, this fall many local television  sta- 
tions will be carrying the NEA series of fourteen films 
built around the real questions that real parents are 
asking about schools today. Out of almost 700 ques- 
tions submitted for these programs, some thirty-five, 
including those posed earlier in this article, were 
selected to be answered over the air by education 
experts—classroom teachers, principals, superinten- 
dents, college professors—from all over the United 
States. 

If parents are concerned about how schools teach 
reading or what’s the use of field trips, or about junior 
colleges, physical fitness, the year-round schools, guid- 
ance, homework, slow learners, or many other sub- 
jects, teachers can refer them to this series of films, 
Parents Ask About School, produced by the NEA in 
cooperation with state education associations. 


Derive American Education Week, which will be 
celebrated for the forty-first time November 5-1], 
parents are encouraged to come to school and ask all 
the questions they can think up. In most places it’s 
the biggest visit-the-school season of the whole year, 
and the questions from parents come thick and fast. 
But here again there’s help for the teacher in answer- 
ing them. 

For the past three years, the materials prepared by 
NEA for use during AEW have been consciously 
keyed to the real concerns of parents. There is now 
available a helpful collection of leaflets which deal 
with everyday school-and-classroom questions likely 
to have been tossed at teachers by mothers or dads. 

Seven new leaflets available for the 1961 observance 
of AEW are How Can I Help My Child with 
Arithmetic?; How Schools Test Your Child’s Poten- 
tial; What Every Parent Should Know about Home- 
work; How To Confer Successfully with Your 
Child’s Teacher; Your Child Can’t Sit and Stay 
Fit; How Can I Help My Child Learn To Read?; 
and Will Your Child Drop Out of School? 

Earlier leaflets aimed to answer often-asked parent 
questions have included these titles: What Happens 
at School Board Meetings?; Teacher Talk (a kind 
of vest-pocket vocabulary of educational phrases) ; 
What Teachers Know About Your Child; 35 Ways 
To Help Your Child Learn; Golden Rules for Good 
Schools; and many others. 

In addition to this series of leaflets for parents, 
other brand-new AEW materials have been prepared 
for the 1961 observance. 

»arents will ask questions. But in this gigantic quiz 
game, teachers will gain many friends for the schools 
—and for education—if they use the many sources of 
information available to them. + & 
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portation to work deserves a traveling allowance; 
in fact, she deserves a citation for devotion and 
a Medal of Honor for bravery. In full view of the 
general public she will, over the course of the year, 
carry a stranger assortment of junk to school than 
could ever be found in the garbage cans of a Hilton 
Hotel. 
I have carried lobsters for our unit on crustaceans, 
a tortoise for our unit on reptiles, and baskets of dirt 
for planting our window geraniums. I have seen bodies 
drawing back as I made my way down the aisle of a 
bus, eyes peeping at me over neatly folded newspa- 
pers, and the fingers of little children pointing at me in 
fascinated wonder. 


* primary teacher who has to take public trans- 


My worst experiences came on a commuter train 
from the heart of Chicago to an outlying suburb. 
Every morning I would rustle aboard behind or below 
several sacks of this and that which only a primary 
teacher would recognize as usable. I would place 
my treasures on the seat beside me and _ valiantly 
ignore the horrified silence that always accompanied 
my entrance. 

One day I blushingly edged into my seat with an 
old broom for making thatched roofs on our sand- 
table huts; seven empty oatmeal boxes for making 
drums; a heap of old bed sheets for making Indian 
saris; and other assorted impedimenta. 

Three teen-age boys were seated not far behind me, 
and when the slow rumble of the train shook them 
out of their stupor, I heard them speculating about 
my occupation. 

One said I must be hired by the city as the Welcome 
Wagon’s “free gift lady”; another said I was hired by 
a traveling carnival as a juggler; but the third thought 
I was employed by the railroad to clean out the 
comfort stations along the way. 
—PHYLLIS 


REYNOLDS TEDESCO 
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BUILDING 
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OLVING 
AVTTPUDES 
AND 
SKILLS 


im the 
primary grades 


RAYMOND H. MUESSIG 
and 


VINCENT R. ROGERS 


NUMBER Of years ago when one of the authors 
was a college student, he obtained a summer 
job on a dredge crew with the United States 
Army Engineers. The crew had as its sole purpose the 
laying of large sections of pipe from the river’s edge 
to the sand bars which bordered the beach. This work 
took on real meaning only after a ship hooked its 
hoses onto the pipe line and began forcing sand from 
the river’s bottom. The toil of the workmen, the su- 
perstructure holding the pipes in place, the sealing of 
leaks so the pipe would not be buried in sand, and the 
placement of the line were all preparatory activities— 
means to accomplish a job, not ends in themselves. 
In a similar way, classroom teachers constantly lay 
pipe. They plan motivational activities, engage in 
endeavors which have readiness or diagnostic func- 
tions, and build foundational skills, understandings, 


ik 


Dr. Muessig is associate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo (Ohio). Dr. Rogers is currently associate 
professor of education at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst; next June he will be associate professor of social 
studies education at the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. They both have taught at the elementary school level. 
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and appreciations. However, in many cases it appears 
that they fail to establish the preproblem-solving ca- 
pacities and feelings which are needed as a foundation 
for a more enriched approach to problem solving as 
the child matures and relates more and more of what 
he has learned to an increased variety of situations. 

The problems approach is a highly complex proc- 
ess with countless variables, shadings, or dimensions, 
but unfortunately, many teachers have somehow con- 
ceived of problem solving as a product rather than 
a process, an end rather than a means. They have 
somehow felt that one day they would reach for the 
switch marked “problem solving,” flip on the button, 
and have a full-blown process swing into action. 

Teachers do not expect children to read out of an 
intermediate reader the first day the pupils come to 
school. Even the most subject-oriented high school 
algebra teacher realizes that he is capitalizing on the 
work of all of the arithmetic teachers preceding him 
who built arithmetic skills, instilled a love for arith- 
metic reasoning, and laid the groundwork in other 
ways so students would be able to understand algebra. 
Similarly, problem-solving activities in the school can- 
not wait until the sixth grade or even the fourth 
grade to be begun. 

In this article, we would like to suggest various ap- 
proaches that teachers can use—particularly in primary 
school social studies—to develop problem-solving ca- 
pacities which can then be refined and improved 
throughout the school years and throughout life. 


Prostem SOLVING is a way of thinking, acting, feel- 
ing, and learning as much as it is a methodology or a 
model for certain forms of reflective behavior. One of 
our basic assumptions (and it is supported by numer- 
ous research studies) is that problem solving, thus de- 
fined, can be learned, made ever more meaningful, 
and acquired in a developmental manner. We be- 
lieve that the primary teacher truly sets the stage, 
establishes the mood, creates the environment where 
problem solving can live or die, mature or atrophy, 
enlarge or diminish. 

The primary teacher who sees things as either right 
or wrong, true or false, good or bad will decrease chil- 
dren’s readiness for problem solving. Teachers who 
want militant conformity, unquestioning obedience, 
lock-step response, unyielding precision as they have 
defined it, and quiet minds in quiet bodies constrict 
the flow of responses which are conducive to the crea- 
tive, imaginative, reflective, open mind. 

Listed below are seven generalizations which may 
be considered as essential elements of the attitudinal 
make-up of the creative, imaginative, and _ reflective 
mind. Each generalization is followed by suggestions 
for classroom activities designed to help children think 
about and understand it. Some fit into fairly obvious 
phases of the primary social studies program. Others 
are more casual in nature and can be used under a 
number of varying circumstances. Teachers may find 
some of these suggestions work out well with some 
groups of primary children and not with others. 
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I. There are many problems for which there may 
be numerous acceptable solutions. 

A most helpful technique that may be used here in- 
volves presenting a problem situation and then having 
either the total group or an individual child attempt 
to “think out loud” as he tries to solve the problem. 
For example, this problem might be presented: A first 
grade girl has been separated from her mother in a 
big store. What might she do to find her? The chil- 
dren may suggest several acceptable solutions such as 
the following: 

1. The little girl might go to the information desk 
and have the clerk call for her mother over the ad- 
dress system. 

2. She might return to the place where she and her 
mother got separated and wait until the mother re- 
traces her steps. 

3. She might walk up and down a few aisles looking 
for her mother. 

Similar problem situations would lend themselves 
to a “thinking out loud” process. For example: 

1. A young child finds a purse or wallet. What 
should he do in order to find the owner? . 

2. A child finds one of her bicycle tires very soft. 
What does she do about it? 

3. A child’s pet has run away. What are some ways 
the animal might be found? 


I. We must sometimes reserve judgment before 
making decisions. We often need a variety of evi- 
dence to make valid, accurate judgments. 

A fairly common criticism of many of our primary 
grade textbooks (both basal readers and social studies 
texts) concerns the rather “gray flanneled” version 
they give children of the American family. The father 
is a white-collar worker, the family lives in a white 
house with green shutters in suburbia, and mother 
stays home and takes care of the children. 

One first grade teacher had her children read about 
a “typical” family in one of these books. She asked 
them to think carefully about the story for a few min- 
utes. Then she solicited their feelings and thoughts 
about family life. (This was all recorded on an experi- 
ence chart.) Next she read them Sue Felt’s little story 
about a Puerto Rican child living in Manhattan, 
Rosa-Too-Little. (She might have used Dorothy 
Marino’s Where Are the Mothers? or Eleanor Estes’ 
The Hundred Dresses.) Following the reading of the 
second story, she inquired whether or not this family 
was just like the one read about initially. Were the 
children right in their ideas about family life? Did 
they feel that they had decided too soon about how 
“most” people live? 


III. Many “facts” are relative. They mean differ- 
ent things to different people. What is right and good 
for one person, one family, or even one nation may 
not be right or good for all. 

Let’s assume it is a sunny spring Monday following 
a week end of steady rain. The teacher might say to 
the class, “I’m sure that many of you had to change 
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your week end plans because of the rain. Let’s write 
on the chalk board all the things you couldn’t do this 
week end.” After writing down a number of cancelled 
activities, the childven could react to their list. 

In saying how disappointed they were, some might 
say they hoped it wouldn’t rain again all summer. 
Then the teacher could ask whether or not they 
thought anyone might have been pleased with the 
rain. After a pause someone might suggest that farm- 
ers would. Someone else might mention that the forest 


Max Tharpe Photo 
1 child finds one of her bicycle tires 
very soft. What does she do about it? 


rangers would, since dry weather increased the danger 
of fires. The teacher would help the children to see 
that what might seem bad for them could be good for 
someone else, and ask them to think of other situa- 
tions to illustrate this. 


lV. People, advertisements, books, magazines, 
newspapers, radio, movies, and television, for various 
reasons, do not always tell the truth. 

One teacher presented her class with four colorful 
toothpaste advertisements clipped from various popu- 
lar magazines. Each claimed (more or less) to make 
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teeth whiter and brighter. On a 
bulletin board nearby was a dis- 
play of ads concerning vari- 
ous makes of 'yread. Each prom- 
ised to be more nutritional, to 
contain more vitamins. Still an- 
other bulletin board featured 
promotions for various kinds of 
breakfast cereal—each promising 
quick energy, more “go power,” 
and the like. 

Each child was asked to decide 
which was the best brand from 
each set of ads. When the teach- 
er had the children name their choices, there was, of 
course, much disagreement. Eventually, the teacher 
asked why it was so difficult for them to agree. Some- 
one said that all the brands said they were better, so 
how could they tell which one was the best? They 
couldn’t all be the best. Eventually the children 
agreed that in cases such as these people must be 


stretching the truth in order to sell more of their 
product. 


™; Life, in most respects, consists of change—con- 


stant and unrelenting. 


The perennial tadpole tank with its story of com- 
plete metamorphosis, the cocoon which changes into 
a butterfly, and the sweet potato which sprouts green 
shoots when placed in a glass of water, all tell the 
story of change. 

Pictures of old and new automobiles will readily 
convey the idea that man makes changes, improve- 
ments, alterations in his way of living. 

Another simple but interesting idea involves con- 
fronting children with the dogmatic statements of 
some men who lived in the past. A primary grade 
teacher paraphrased three such statements in simple 
language for her second grade class. They were: 

1. Man will never fly. If God wanted him to fly He 
would have given him wings. 

2. Man has invented everything he needs—there is 
nothing new left to invent. 

3. Man will never be able to travel at speeds of 
more than fifteen miles per hour. 

These were discussed at some length. Then the 
teacher asked the children such questions as Why 
did these men say things like this? What made 
them so sure of themselves? Do you suppose there may 
be some people who think the same way? Why do 
some people avoid changes? 


VI. Our own emotions, feelings, and experiences 
often color or affect how we see, interpret, or react 
to a given event. 

The old party game of whispering a story to one 
child and then having it whispered to each of the 
other children in turn can have considerable value 
here. When the last child tells his version and the 
teacher tells the original, the discussion which follows 
the initial laugh may lead to the development of sev- 
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eral important concepts which are directly relevant 
to problem solving. 

Students may begin to see that word of mouth stor- 
ies can lose their impact, their original meaning. They 
can begin to see how history could have been quite in- 
accurate before any effort was made to record it, how 
the traveling minstrel singing his “new stories” could 
color the original event, make it more interesting and 
less factual. They can begin to understand what ru- 
mor is and how it can damage society. 

Another means of accomplishing the same objective 
involves the use of projective pictures. One of the au- 
thors has, for example, asked a class of third graders 
to write their own thoughts about the story behind 
a particular picture. “Who could these people be? 
What might be happening?” he asked. 

The picture in question showed a_ nine-year-old 
girl stalking angrily into her house, clutching a half- 
torn doll and looking bitterly back at a group of other 
children. When the children read their stories aloud, 
there were, of course, a number of different interpre- 
tations, many of them based on the children’s own 
experiences in similar situations. 

At their own level of understanding, the children 
were thus helped to see how individuals’ perceptions 
of the same things can often be quite different. 


VIL. The answers to some questions or the solu- 
tions to some problems can be expressed in rather 
precise, accurate symbols or terms based upon objec- 
tive, or at least widely accepted, data. Data for other 
problem situations and the expression of the conclu- 
sions based upon these data may be more subjective, 
open-ended, general, or imprecise. 

This is a vital realization for enlightened problem 
solving. Children can discover that it is easier to find 
“good” information for some problems than it is for 
others. They will find that one specific answer can be 
acceptable to the entire group in some cases but not 
in others. Children can agree on the number of cups 
of water in a pan if they can use the same measuring 
cup. Using a ruler, they can agree that a given pencil 
is five inches long. 

But countless other issues, such as Why do men 
fight wars when wars hurt so many people, cost a lot 
of money, and make people so unhappy? or even Why 
do some children like mayonnaise when others can't 
stand it? cannot be handled in this way. By discussing 
questions like these, children come to recognize that 
many problems defy pat solutions expressed in the 
“right” terms. 


Crupres in the primary grades must have count- 
less opportunities to try things, to make mistakes, to 
explore, to test hypotheses, and to form conclusions. 
Activities such as those suggested above will help pre- 
pare them to accept the new, the tentative, the sub- 
jective, and the unanswerable as a part of life; to re 
spect the question mark as one of man’s most pro- 
found symbols; to view all they learn as a rung on a 
limitless ladder to higher understandings. #+ + 
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Intelligent citizenship demands knowledge. Comp- é 
ton’s new 5l-page basic article on Russia is an ; 
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The chart shown inside is reproduced from the 
pages of Compton’s. It shows the clarity and detail 
typical of every important subject in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 


If you have not seen the new edition of Compton’s, 
look it over. You’ll find Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia is unique among reference books. It is an 
invaluable teaching tool for you in your all-important 
task of applying learning to living. 
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Private ownership protected 


Private ownership of means of production 
| and distribution; competitive market 


Free choice of training and jobs 


Unions benefit workers; strikes permitted 

































| thhited States Compare 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
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Ng? SS 
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MOTOR VEHICLES 
ROADS (miles) 
RAILROADS (miles) 
AIRLINE-ROUTE MILES 


MERCHANT-FLEET 
VESSELS 


RADIO SETS 
TELEVISION SETS 


TELEPHONES 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


Per capita annual consumption 


AUTOMOBILES 


) BUTTER (pounds) 


> HOUSING (square feet) 


MEAT (pounds) 
MILK (pounds) 


REFRIGERATORS 


4 SHOES (pairs) 


SUGAR (pounds) 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


» WASHING MACHINES 


AUTOMOBILE 


BEEF (pound) 


+ BREAD (pound) 


COFFEE (pound) 
MILK (quart) 


RADIO, table 


> SHIRT, man’s dress 


SUIT, man’s dress 


TELEVISION SET 


SHOES, man’s leather 





RUSSIA 
3,760,000 


851,400 
77,300 


350,000 


774 


27,000,000 


4,800,000 


4,500,000 


RUSSIA 
0.0003 


49 


51.7 


44.5 


332.2 


0.0007 


1.4 


38.1 


0.0006 


0.0004 


WORK TIME REQUIRED TO BUY THINGS 


IN RUSSIA 
2352 brs. 


1 hr. 46 min. 


10 min. 


1 hr. 30 min. 


34 min. 


56 hrs. 


28 hrs. 


29 brs. 


168 hrs. 


704 hrs. 


UNITED STATES 
71,266,714 


3,487,787 
218,960 


250,000 


3,061 


166,500,000 


54,000,000 


70,821,000 


UNITED STATES 


0.047 


344.5 


160.7 


940.5 


0.022 


3.9 


96.3 


0.021 


0.026 


IN UNITED STATES Times longer 


1140 hrs. 


29 min. 


5 min. 


27 min. 


7 min. 


10 hrs. 9 min. 


1 hr. 54 min. 


6 hrs. 40 min. 


22 hrs. 9 min. 


92 hrs. 53 min. 


Times greater 
in the U. S. 


4} 


2.8 


3.9 


6.2 


11.3 


15.7 


Times greater 
in the U. S. 


156.7 


6.7 


3.5 


2.8 


31.4 


2.8 


2.5 


35.0 


in Russia 


2.1 
3.7 
2.0 
3.3 
49 
5.5 
14.7 
4.3 


7.6 
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AUTOMOBILES AND TRUCKS—MILLIONS 
9.2 
COTTON AND WOOL FABRICS—BILLION YARDS 


a Y 
724.8 


ELECTRIC POWER—BILLION KILOWATT-HOURS 








STEEL—MILLION TONS 





























The first page of every volume of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia contains these words. 
Every page in every volume reflects the ideal 
they express. 

Compare these features of Compton’s with | 


2 Co mpton’s Cs any other encyclopedia, and you'll see why 


Compton’s should be in your classroom. | 
dedicated to these purposes: Fact-Index. The only encyclopedia with a | al 






Fact-Index in each volume. Teaches good 

3 . eH research methods, locates a single fact or all ! 

ee To inspire ambition, to the information on any subject in every vol- 
| 


; P ‘ ea ume, an indispensable time-saver. 
stimulate the imagination, to . 


Writing Style. Compton’s is written to inspire 


‘ : tee sie et as well as to inform. When students look it up 
provide the inquiring mind . in Compton’s, its lively literary style leads 


a . ae : them to read more and more. Articles are 
with accurate information written by distinguished authorities and then 


: ee . re-written by Compton’s editorial staff for 
told in an interesting style, maximum interest, readability, and consist- 


: ency. Articles are written at the grade level 
and thus lead into broader where they are usually studied. 


fields of knowledge—such is Continuous Revision. Even in these days of 
knowledge explosion, Compton’s keeps up-to- r 
the purpose of this work. date. In the last five years alone, an average 
~~ 99 of 4,314 pages have been revised each year 
to keep Compton’s the most current encyclo- 
pedia. 
Send for these free Study Guides: 
1. Russia—The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
2. Our American Heritage 
Just write: Dr. Donald F. Kline | 
PR; F. E. Compton & Company, Dept. NJ-101 
cy 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. oe 
207 Queens Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario | 


Pictured 
feneyclo- 


{jf (itt 
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If you choose for your students with care, 
you'll choose Compton’s for their encyclopedia. 
Available in your choice of bindings. 
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gave this sentence to a twelfth-grade English 
class to correct on a grammar test. One boy 
handled the offending dangling participle this way: 

“Since I was in the cage with the lion, I was not 
afraid.” 

The thousands of high school seniors in our classes 
this fall know that come spring they will go from their 
alma maters straight into a lion’s den of world prob- 
lems. But are they afraid? Far from it. 

As Bishop Warren Candler neatly put it long ago: 
“The teachers are afraid of the principal. The prin- 
cipal is afraid of the superintendent. The super- 
intendent is afraid of the board of education. The 
board of education is afraid of the parents. The 
parents are afraid of the children. And the children? 
Bless them, they are afraid of nothing on God's green 
earth.” 

Especially seniors! 


“ on in a cage, I was not afraid of the lion.” I 


Now, I've taught in high school longer than I'd 
like to say. (Just ask my seniors; these wise young 
owls know exactly how long to the day.) And my 
students have taught me far more about life than I've 
learned from books. 

Each September when I face a new crop of boys and 
girls who've reached their last high school milestone, I 
recapture, like Browning's thrush, some of “the first 
fine careless rapture’ of teaching. True, we hold each 
other at bay at first, carefully taking each other's 
measure. Then we relax. They've found the cracks in 
my armor, and I in theirs. 

By February, I will know who will take Macbeth 
in stride and who will regard it as just another murder 
story. Many of them will miss the moral impact of 
the tragedy, but few the raw physical courage of the 
play. How they will exult—girls, too—over the final 
scene when Macbeth faces his arch enemy with: 

“Lay on, Macduff, 

“And damn'd be 
enough!’ ” 

Two intrepid boys usually dramatize this scene for 
the class. Caparisoned in tartans and wielding shields 
and swords, they fight to the finish, alarming the 
whole school with clang and clangor. Once Macduft 
knocked my prize flower pot out of the window, but 


the casualty went unheeded in the fierceness of 
combat. 


him that first cries, 


‘Hold, 


My seniors know the meaning of courage far better 
than many of us who are older and wiser than they. 
They've won hard-fought victories on the gridiron; 
they've excelled on the hardwood and on the cinder 
path, in music festivals and in merit examinations. But 
they've also won other victories that go unheralded 
and unsung. When I stumble on these, I am filled 
with humility. 

After class one day, I reprimanded a girl who was 
repeatedly late with assignments. She told me tear- 
fully that she had to sit up all hours to do her lessons 
because she had to work afternoons and Saturdays to 
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What I Have 
Learned from 


High School 


Seniors 


by MARY LANE 


help support her family. Her father had been out of 
a job for some time. 

In my safety deposit box is a letter to be handed 
down to my great-nieces after I have rested from my 
labors in the classrooms. It was written by a boy whom 
I'd despaired of ever becoming anything but a “hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water.” 

Well (all my seniors use well a lot in their com- 

positions, and I’ve picked it up from them), he 
became an officer in the Marines during World War 
II and wrote me in a respite from battle: “When they 
said we couldn’t make it for mortar fire, I told them 
I once had an English teacher who said that you 
could do anything if you tried hard enough. 
We reached the beachhead, and I lost a heap of my 
boys. Please excuse my erors—but you rember I never 
could spell.’ He’s a successful businessman now, and 
I'm proud to call him friend. 


Wren I was a young teacher, I used to think that 
students were doomed to failure if they didn’t master 
all the fine points of their native tongue. How often 
they've proved me wrong! 

I was exasperated when a gangling six-footer who 
belonged to the Johnny-Can’t-Read set stumbled over 
a line in She Stoops To Conquer. It was the bit of 
dialogue in which young Marlow is boasting to Hast- 
ings of his conquest of the barmaid. He read it thus: 
“Didn't you see the tempting, brisk, lovely thing that 
runs about the house with a bunch of keys to its 
griddle?” (Goldsmith wrote it girdle, of course.) 

Well, that fellow picked me up the other day in 
his big new sedan as | trudged along on my two aching 
feet. He’s done well as a contractor, building houses 
for people who can spend their evenings reading the 
classics. 

A boy who couldn’t write a coherent theme to save 
his life makes out my income tax every year, patiently 


Miss Lane is senior English teacher and chairman of the 
department of English, Waycross (Georgia) High School. This 
year she is on leave to serve as assistant professor of English 
at Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 
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My seniors have won victories that go unheralded and unsung. 


When I stumble on these, Iam filled with humility. 


coaching me on elementary (to him) items that just 
might save me a few dollars. 

And I’m waiting to see how the girl comes out who 
wrote on a test that Wordsworth’s best poem was 
“Temptations of Immorality.” She'll probably be a 
missionary. 

Sometimes young people greatly improve dry-as-dust 
grammar texts. When I asked a lively youngster to 
compare the adjective ill, he came back with, “Til, 
very sick, dead.” Now, that’s language with its work- 
ing clothes on, isn’t it? Like the principal parts of 
shake that I learned only recently: shake, rattle, and 
roll. 

In answer to my query about his absence the day 
before, a senior replied, “I sprang my ankle, ma’am.” 
That’s almost as good as Dizzy Dean’s “‘slud to third 
base.” 

And I still remember the student who, confronted 
with the verbs fly, flee, and flow in an exercise, wrote: 
“The river flew down the valley.” I like that image— 
a river with wings! 


Seniors come to me sometimes greatly troubled 
over poor English grades. I offer what comfort I can 
by telling them what Will Rogers once said: “‘Every- 
body’s dumb. We're just dumb about different things.” 
I remind them of the many things they can do well 
that I can’t do, such as making a lovely evening dress, 
baking a cake, assembling a hot rod, installing a TV 
or an air conditioner. 

Yes, these atomic-aged seniors can do amazing things 
once they set their minds on the task at hand. The 
adage of leading a horse to water but not being able 
to make him drink still holds. I try my dead level best 
to make my charges good and thirsty though my 
efforts sometimes backfire on me. 

For example, last year I was quizzing a lackadaisical 
boy about The Caine Mutiny. When I asked the name 
of the lawyer who won the case for the mutineers, he 


Fred Surace in Saturday Review 
“I’m worried. When I’m ready for 
college, will college be ready for me?” 


didn’t know. I launched forth with a tirade on people 
who skim books and can’t tell what’s in them. 

He raised his hand. “Miss Lane,” he said with a 
smile, “do you mind if I ask you a few questions 
about that book?” 

“Why, no,” I replied uncertainly, hoping the bell 
would ring, for honestly, it had been a good four 
years since I’d read the best seller. 

“What branch of the service was that lawyer in 
and what were his duties?” 

I squirmed. My memory failed me. 

“He was in the Army and he was an airplane pilot, 
and... . You see,” he explained not unkindly, “each 
of us remembers the things we’re most interested in 
when we read a book.” 

I often learn what these young people think about 
their fellow man by reading their book reports. A boy 
writing about a couple in The Strong Men by John 
Brick, said, “I know Matt loved her, but he was so 
hardheaded it made me mad. I found myself saying, 
‘Grab her, kiss her, marry her, kill her—just do some- 
thing with her!’” 

And a demure little girl who rarely voices an opin- 
ion gave lier impressions of love and marriage after 
reading Pearl Buck’s This Proud Heart: “She made 
the reader suffer too much. When Susan’s first hus- 
band died, it hurt me terribly because I could just 
picture Susan and Mark together forever. Then the 
author broke my heart again when she let Susan re- 
marry, when I hadn’t recovered from the death of 
Mark. I’m glad I read this book, however, because 
it made me aware of some pitfalls to avoid when I 
am married.” 


Now when the world is ablaze with autumn, our 
seniors are caught up with the razzle-dazzle of the 
gridiron season. And before they can yell ‘““Touch- 
down!” they'll be making dates for the Christmas 
dance. Then in a flash they'll be talking excitedly 
about the basketball tournament. 

And in no time at all, they'll be autographing year- 
books, donning their caps and gowns, and marching 
down the aisle in the city auditorium to accept their 
diplomas from the principal, the superintendent, and 
the president of the board of education. 

How solemn they will look in their academic robes 
—except for an occasional mortar board that will be 
set at a rakish angle, in protest, no doubt, against 
all the pomp and circumstance. After the recessional, 
they will stream outside and raise a mighty yell, as 
all the other classes have done. It will be a shout of 
liberation as they end one era of their lives and a 
shout of exultation as they confidently welcome an- 
other. 

Let the wide world wiggle! They've got it by the 
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“We Had No Idea...” 


the National Education Association in the na- 

tion’s capital. In fact, on occasion, the building 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., bears a strong re- 
semblance to a busy convention headquarters. 

Conferences large and small draw education lead- 
ers from near and far. Association members visit the 
building by ones and twos or pour in by the dozens 
from huge chartered buses. 

Groups of classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators from other lands are an almost daily sight. Last 
vear alone, 552 foreign educators on official missions 
to the United States came to the NEA. Many of them 
were among the top ranking teachers and adminis- 
trators of the seventy-five countries from which they 
came. An even larger number of foreign educators 
visited the NEA in some unofficial capacity. 

And those who can’t come in person write or phone 
by the thousands. In a normal working day, 11,000 
pieces of mail are delivered to sixty-seven offices in the 
NEA Center and more than 2000 telephone calls come 
in through the switchboard. A great many of these 
letters and calls are requests from typical NEA mem- 
bers, officers and staffs of affiliated associations, or 
officials of school systems who have problems: 


rte day is visitors’ day at the headquarters of 


@ A school in Iowa is revising its methods of reporting 
to parents. Will NEA provide information and guidance? 

@ A superintendent in Kansas has been dismissed. Will 
NEA investigate? 

@ Salt Lake City schools have a reading problem. Will 
NEA send a representative to be present at a public meet- 
ing? 

@ A teacher in New York has been denied tenure. Will 
NEA send a staff member to investigate a possible case of 
discrimination? 

@ A speaker is needed for a dinner honoring teachers 
about to retire in Springfield, Massachusetts. Will NEA 
provide one? 

@ Before appearing before a committee of the state 
legislature, the executive secretary of a state association 
wants a detailed comparison of the returns per dollar 
invested in each state school retirement system. 


These requests give only an inkling of the many 
activities triggered at NEA headquarters by the needs 
of teachers and of American education. After ninety 
members of the New Jersey Education Association had 
observed the NEA Center in action for two days re- 
cently, Walter J. O’Brien, their field representative, 
wrote, “Our people repeated themselves over and over 
again saying, “This visit opened our eyes; we had no 
idea that NEA was working on so many fronts.’ ” 

Those of you who have not had a similar oppor- 
tunity to see things for yourselves may be interested 
in knowing more about NEA’s activities on behalf of 
you and the young people you teach. Let’s look at 
five important areas of Association endeavor. 


Legislation 
NEA is the American teacher’s major legislative 
representative and spokesman in the Congress. In 
1954, largely through the work of the NEA, the Mason 
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Bill was passed by Congress, granting substantial re- 
ductions in federal taxes paid by teachers on retire- 
ment income. 

Clara Friedman of New York City says, “. . . the 
Mason Bill has helped thousands of our retired teach- 
ers, including myself. Before the bill was enacted, | 
had to pay a substantial amount in federal income 
taxes, but after its passage I paid $240 less.” 

The $240 that the Mason Bill saved Miss Friedman 
in one year totaled more than she would have paid in 
dues had she belonged to the NEA for the previous 
ninety years. And now the NEA has proposed another 
measure to Congress which will bring the Mason Bill 
up to date and extend it. 

Other tax legislation fostered and backed by the 
NEA has made it possible to deduct from federal taxes 
many summer school costs as business expenses. It is 
estimated that American teachers saved $20 million 
this year as a result of this change in Internal Reve- 
nue Service tax regulations. 

To give just one example of the individual benefits 
involved: Nora H. Karstetter, a teacher in Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, who attended summer school 
in 1959, was able to save $95 on her income tax for 
that year. 

Says Mrs. Karstetter, “This one activity of our na- 
tional professional organization saved me enough to 
pay my NEA dues for nine years! These benefits do 
not just happen: Such individual and_ professional 
gains are possible only because of the work of our 
professional organizations.” 

NEA not only works for passage of desirable legisla- 
tion but it helps members understand how new laws 
and regulations affect them. Gene A. Geisert, principal 
of the Burnham Junior High School in Sylvania, Ohio, 
is a case in point. He was told by his local tax office 
that he could not deduct for income tax purposes 
transportation costs for commuting between home 
and the university where he was taking graduate study 
classes unless he remained at the university overnight. 

Since he was returning home each night, a hoped- 
for deduction of $700 seemed out of the question 
until he read an article in the March 1960 issue of the 
NEA Journavt which said he could deduct such ex- 
penses. He wrote to the author, a member of the NEA 
Research Division staff, who sent him a copy of a doc- 
ument (cleared by the Internal Revenue Service) 
which had provided the basis for the statement in the 
magazine article. A short time later he wrote this letter: 

Thank you for your prompt reply to my inquiry on the 
deductibility of travel expenses between home and classes 
in another city. Upon quoting from this information, I 


was granted this deduction which had previously been 
denied. 


Once again I am thankful for the work of NEA. 


Eventually, inevitably, general support legislation 
for schools will be voted by the Congress. When such 
legislation is passed, it will be because of the relentless 
efforts of NEA over a long period of time. For the first 
time in recent history, the President of the United 
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NEA ‘is the American teacher’s major legislative representative and spokesman in 
the Congress. Here an NEA key contact from one of the country’s 437 Congressional 
districts is discussing educational legislation with a Congressman in his state. 


States and other high officials are actively secking gen- 
eral federal school support. It is known that some of 
the leaders first became interested in this subject as a 
result of NEA information which was brought to their 
attention. When federal support does come, its value 
to schools and to the teaching profession will far ex- 
ceed years of professional dues paid by NEA members. 


Teacher Welfare 
Many activities of the NEA are related to the wel- 
fare of teachers. Not so indirectly, these activities also 
affect the welfare of education, for when schools are 
able to pay adequate salaries and provide good work- 
ing conditions, they can attract and hold skilled, well- 
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educated professionals who are able to give the best 
of themselves to their pupils. 

Since 1948, teachers’ average annual salaries in 
America have advanced faster than the income of all 
employed workers. This progress has been accom- 
plished by members of the profession working together 
through their local, state, and national professional 
organizations. Local and state leaders say that NEA’s 
national salarv goals, research data, national salary 
school, and salary consultants have been important 
factors in making these nationwide gains. 

This vear and next, the teachers of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, have raises varving from $500 to $750, 
thanks to salary studies participated in by the local 
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association, the board of education, and an NEA 
salary consultant. 

Following the adoption of the new schedule last 
March, Martin J. Reinecke, chairman of the local 
salary committee, wrote the NEA salary consultant: 

. Surely we did what pushing we could here, but you 
gave the shots that were needed. Just how one would go 
about thanking you and NEA, I don’t really know. A 
simple “thank you” seems so small. Though few of the 
teachers here have seen you, they know you by name, and 
the members of the board certainly are thankful for your 
advice and help. 

Mr. Reinecke’s enthusiastic letter, testifying to the 
value of the work of NEA salary consultants, is only 
one of many in the NEA files. 

Last year salary consultant service was extended to 
seventy-seven local, state, and regional associations. In 
almost every case, salary improvements have taken 
place. 

Ensuring fair treatment of teachers is another NEA 
aim. One effort on this front has been that carried on 
through the Joint Committee of NEA and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. The committee has 


been encouraging the publication and adoption of 
written school board policies as a means of improving 
school board practices. It has published a reference 
manual to provide guidelines for school districts seek. 
ing to develop their own written policies. This con. 
structive approach to the development of fair and 
clearly understood school personnel policies will pro- 
mote better working conditions and reduce the causes 
of friction and misunderstanding. 

At the request of a local association, made through 
its state association, NEA’s National Commission on 
Professional Rights and Responsibilities (a combina. | 
tion of the former Defense Commission and Tenure 
Committee) stands ready to explore troubles arising 
in school systems where professional ethics or justice 
may have gone awry. 

For example, in mid-December 1959, the New 
Mexico Education Association requested NEA to in- 
vestigate a controversy which developed in Santa Fe 
over the issuing of teachers’ contracts. The investiga- 
tion revealed that the controversy went beyond the 
question of contracts and was related to the whole 
personnel policy of the Santa Fe school system. 


NEA research data, presented in various forms, are made available to 
individuals as well as to groups. About 200,000 individual requests 
for information and materials are filled by the NEA each year. 








of The final report issued by the commission in Jan- 
ng | wary 1961 contained the investigation committee’s 
ce | forthright recommendations for constructive action by 
sk. | the community, the board of education, the school 
yn. | administration, and the teachers. 
nd After studying its recommendations, Archie Bus- 
ro. | sell, president of the Albuquerque Classroom Teachers 
ses | Association, commented, “The arrival of the commis- 
sion’s report resembled the arrival of rain on the 
gh | desert shrubbery of the great Southwest. It’s good for 
on | the climate, and most of us came here because of the 
na. | climate.” 
ire Investigations like the one in Santa Fe are con- 
ng tinuing activities of the commission. The value of 
ice | such investigations is preventive as well as remedial, 
since the knowledge that the commission’s services 
ew | are available undoubtedly prevents many unfortunate 


in. | situations from arising. 

Fe 

. Research 

ie Since 1922, the NEA Research Division has_per- 


yle | formed vital research functions. Some of these go al- 
most unnoticed because they are designed to reinforce 
or strengthen state and local programs. 

One state association this year placed its program 
before the legislature in writing in a twenty-four-page 
illustrated booklet. The information appearing on 
six of the twenty-four pages gave credit to the NEA 
Research Division for the basic data. 

Through the NEA Research Division, the organized 
profession collects data at one central point for use 
throughout the nation. If no central service existed, 
state and local groups would duplicate each other’s 
efforts, the results would not be uniformly reliable, 
and American teachers would pay for collecting the 
same data many times over. 

The reliability of NEA data is well known. Last 
year, NEA representatives presented research data in 
appearances before the platform committees of both 
political parties. 

After NEA President Walter W. Eshelman com- 
pleted testifying before one of the platform commit- 
tees, a committee member and prominent American 

commented, ‘May I say that I think that NEA has 
| rendered the country an immense service.” 

Another member, referring to the testimony as “a 
splendid document,” invited NEA to use the data 
contained in the statement to draft a specific proposal 
on education which could be considered for the party’s 
platform. 

Research data, presented in various forms, are made 
available to individuals as well as to groups. 

Take the case of a teacher in Waterloo, lowa, who 
was slated to make a talk to a local civic group on an 
educational subject. When a colleague suggested that 
she write to NEA for help on the assignment, she felt 
dubious that the NEA would want to be bothered. 
However, she did send a request by post card which 
within two days brought her a professionally produced 
film on the subject of her talk. Her reply: “I will 
hever again think of NEA as an organization which is 
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Modern communication techniques, including mo- 
tion pictures and varied publications, help the 
NEA to disseminate information among its mem- 
bers and to interpret the profession to the public. 


too far removed from the firing line to help a teacher 
with a practical problem.” 

About 200,000 individual requests for information 
and materials are filled by NEA each year. 


Fact Distribution and Interpretation 


The NEA is the national voice of the American 
teacher. Its joint committees with such groups as 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
with the American Legion provide a valuable means 
by which the Association contributes to better un- 
derstanding between the profession and the public. 

Another important means is the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, which maintains continu- 
ous contact with national magazines, press services, 
and TV and radio networks. 

One day last year the publisher of a national 
magazine with a circulation of 2.8 million readers 
called the division. ““We want to do an editorial fea- 
ture on the American school system and the role of the 
federal government. Can you give us some help?” he 
asked. 

The next morning an NEA staff member was in the 
publisher’s office with complete factual information 
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on the issues, status of schools, teachers, and the 


provisions of pending school legislation. An excellent 
editorial resulted, which concluded with these words, 
“Now is the time to insist that Congress stop playing 
politics with our children’s future.” 

In 1960, The School Story, a series of thirteen half- 
hour films interpreting the public schools, was made 
available by NEA to TV networks and stations across 
the country. The series, shown by 220 TV stations as 
a public service, was seen by an estimated audience 
of over forty million. The commercial value of the 
donated time at regular rates was approximately 
half a million dollars. 

R. W. Welpott, vice president and general manager 
of Philadelphia’s NBC station, WRCV-TV, had this 
to say about the series: 


. . . We thought so highly of these half-hour programs 
that they were broadcast twice in the past year. 

Your most recent series, Parents Ask About Schools, will 
be shown on WRCV-TV in the very near future. 

We are delighted with the cooperation received from 
your organization, the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and the New Jersey Education Association. We 
are looking forward to continuing the fine relationship 
which has developed so profitably for the audience we are 
privileged to serve. 


The Secret of Freedom, a one-hour program revolv- 
ing around a school board referendum, written by 
Archibald MacLeish, was seen by fifteen million 
Americans in six million American homes last year. 
It was followed by a one-minute special message by 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr, who congratu- 
lated the author and the network “for spotlighting 
with such power and eloquence the nation’s often 
forgotten problem—the need for quality education.” 

Since the expanded program was approved and dues 
were increased in 1957, an Editorial Information 
Center has been established in New York City to 


serve as a communication outlet for the Press and 
Radio Relations Division. This office works with 
radio, TV, press services, and magazines to get the 
story of schools and teachers before the public. Its 
efforts are rewarded by having radio, TV, magazines, 
and newspapers include information on schools and 
teachers in their shows, commercials, editorials, and 
news stories. In addition, the office encourages special 
programs. 

Last year a number of prominent TV personalities 
was asked to form a committee to encourage citizens to 
visit their schools during American Education Week. 
Actress Donna Reed headed the committee, which 
included such prominent personalities as Steve Allen, 
Leonard Bernstein, Pat Boone, David Brinkley, Wal- 
ter Cronkite, Bob Cummings, John Daly, Dave Gar- 
roway, Chet Huntley, Sam Levenson, Art Linkletter, 
and June Lockhart. As a result of their efforts, NEA 
produced three one-minute radio and TV spot pro- 
grams for use of all the major networks. 

Three national networks—the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
National Broadcasting Company—used nineteen radio 
spots and twenty TV spots during American Education 
Week. Many of them were on large audience shows. 
In addition, many local affiliates used the spots. One 
network alone sent them to 189 local stations. At 
regular commercial rates, the value of the network 
time for this one venture was $425,000 exclusive of 
the local time. 


Improvement of Instruction 
Since its founding over a hundred years ago, the 
NEA’s unwavering aim has been to raise American 
education to higher standards of excellence. Unques- 
tionably, the Association has been a mighty force in 
the improvement of schools. 
Its interest and work in every aspect of the edu- 


Local and state leaders say that NEA’s national salary goals, 
research data, national salary school, and salary consultants 
have been important factors in making nationwide salary gains. 
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cational spectrum has resulted in a tremendous flow 
of materials. The NEA’s list of current publications 
contains over 1000 titles, prepared in response to a 
need for authoritative information and interpretation 
on specific topics. 

The Association’s official magazine, the NEA Jour- 
NAL, is a rich source of help for classroom teachers 
and school administrators who are alert and seeking 
ways to improve practices and keep up to date with 
new ideas. Dealing with many areas of education, it 
serves all educators whether their fields of endeavor 
involve kindergartners or graduate students. 

In its files, the NEA JourNaAL office has hundreds of 
letters and comments from classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and college staff members testifying to 
the many ways in which the magazine helps them do a 
better job. 

Beulah Crenshaw, a homemaking teacher in Lincoln 
Junior High School, Carbondale, Ilinois, had this 
to say, for example: 


Is there any limit to the ways teachers can use the NEA 
JouRNAL? Yesterday I started jotting down the various ways 
in which I use the magazine and the list was amazing. 

The JouRNAL provides a host of new ideas; inspirational 
articles (and how I do need inspiration at times) ; facts 
—and the figures to support them—which enable me, a 
busy classroom teacher, to answer the dozens of questions 
that are continually popping up on educational issues and 
trends. 


As never before, teachers need to keep abreast of the 
swiftly changing education scene. By means of publi- 
cations and conferences, the Association works con- 
stantly to help them in this task. 

As a case in point, the NEA Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction distributes information on the great 
variety of mechanical teaching devices now flooding 
the school supply market. It issues descriptions of the 
various devices and explores whether their use is con- 
sistent with acceptable principles of learning theory. 

Since it was issued a year ago, DAVI’s 700-page pub- 
lication, Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing, has become a best seller. Educators obviously rec- 
ognize the value of materials such as these—prepared 
by experts who have no ax to grind. 

As one of its corollary activities, DAVI teamed up 
with the American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education on a national conference to consider 
how new media and instructional devices might be 
used to make instruction more effective in as many 
American classrooms as possible. The national meet- 
ing was followed by a series of regional conferences. 

Many articles could be written about the fruitful 
labors on behalf of improved instruction that are 
being carried on by other NEA departments, commit- 
tees, commissions, councils, and divisions. Cited here 
are a few random examples: 

Last year the NEA Travel Division organized educa- 
tional travel tours to sixty foreign countries. All the 
tours were designed to serve the special needs and in- 
terests of teachers; many of them carried college credit. 

A special program was organized by the NEA In- 
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ternational Relations Committee last summer that 
enabled more than 1200 teachers from all parts of 
America to see what goes on at the United Nations in 
New York City. 

The Council for Exceptional Children (NEA) is now 
engaged in developing a comprehensive review of re- 
search on problems of emotionally disturbed children 
to supplement textbooks in this field. 

Field experiments are being conducted by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (NEA) to define 
educational objectives and to suggest curriculum con- 
tent and organization of the curriculum for modern 
programs for the social studies. 

A series of regional conferences devoted specifically 
to the improvement of instruction has been wel- 
comed by educators throughout the country. Starting 
in 1951 with the first one at Toledo, Ohio, these con- 
ferences have brought together hundreds of carefully 
selected persons representing all levels of education 
and all subject matter fields. 

Many comments made by these participants testify 
to the inspiration and practical help that the confer- 
ences provide. For example, here are some of the 
many comments that were made following a recent 
regional meeting: 


@ I have received information I can use to great advan- 
tage. ; 

@ Every minute was stimulating and inspiring. These 
conferences can’t help but make us better teachers. 

@ Compared with some meetings I’ve attended in my 
life, this was filet mignon rather than hamburger. 

@ This conference not only has filled me with the desire 
to be a quality teacher but has given me some signposts 
showing me the way. 


In addition, the Association is carrying out special 
studies and projects designed to improve instruction. 
The current one of perhaps the broadest scope is its 
two-year Project on the Instructional Program of the 
Public Schools, which is seeking to determine the di- 
rection that public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion should take in the sixties and how it can best 
move in that direction. 

Other ongoing projects have the following objec- 
tives: to define problems and suggest programs to meet 
the needs of academically talented pupils; to analyze 
the effects of automation on society and education; 
and to summarize the most significant educational re- 
search being carried on in other countries and the 
translation into foreign languages of the more sig- 
nificant educational research being done in the United 
States. 

Other Association studies designed toward the im- 
provement of instruction cover such subjects as: careers 
in mathematics and data processing for distribution to 
pupils and teachers; the school problems found in 
large cities caused by population mobility and cultural 
clashes; determination of the place of testing in the 
school program; school dropouts; the improvement of 
the competence of schoo] administrators; the improve- 
ment of standards, methods of selection, and training 
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Understanding, competent, and happy teachers 
who are helping to raise American education 
to higher standards of excellence—this is an 
unwavering goal of the NEA and its affiliates. 


of elementary school principals; identification of 
guidelines that will help local school systems make 
wise decisions for changes in school programs; evalua- 
tion of present facilities for science instruction and 
preparation of materials to assist teachers in keeping 
science teaching up to date; the controlling purposes of 
American education; and authoritative research relat- 
ing to the identification of teacher competence. 

As a result of these projects and programs, more 
and more teachers agree with Marian T. Schwejda of 
Casper, Wyoming, who recently wrote this letter to 
the NEA: 


If I were actually as eloquent and creative a writer as 
I wish I were, I doubt if I could adequately express my 
admiration and thanks for the vast amount of help and 
inspiration I have received from NEA through its many 
departments, activities, and publications. 

To assess the value received in terms of money is im- 
possible, but it is assuredly many times greater than the 
dues I have paid. 


The teaching profession is on the move. Through 
NEA and its affiliates, it is moving forward on a 
variety of fronts to improve the quality of American 


schools and to improve working conditions for teach- 
ers. If you agree with these purposes—and what teach- 
er doesn’t?—you are invited to join with your 766,000 
colleagues from all parts of the nation to hasten the 
day when every American boy and girl has a truly 
adequate school opportunity, when all schools provide 
good working conditions, and when teaching is recog- 
nized as a fully mature profession with the compensa- 
tion to match. 

Individually we often can do little; working to- 
gether in our professional organizations there is no 
limit to our achievements. On this basis, the NEA 
moves forward on a Membership Breakthrough Cam- 
paign to enroll “A MILLION OR MORE By ’64.” 

Great strides have been made in recent years. But 
we are not as effective as we can be and we are not 
moving as fast as we must move. Past gains can be ex- 
tended and our goals achieved earlier with a million 
or more active members—the campaign goal which we 
have set for ourselves for the next three years. 

All NEA services help to strengthen schools and 
advance the teaching profession. All are necessary. 
They must be continued and extended. This can hap- 
pen if more and more American teachers take part in 
the campaign by joining their national professional 
organization and participating actively in its pro- 
grams. The NEA provides the channel through which 
all members of the teaching profession can discharge 
their responsibilities to their profession and to the 
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What Research Says About 





Teacher Effectiveness 


NICHOLAS A. FATTU 


what bases are sound judgments made? These 

are familiar questions in neighborhoods and 
communities in every part of the country. But they 
are difficult questions to answer. 

The degree of mastery attained in a field such as 
carpentry or masonry is usually immediately evident 
to the eye. Some structures appear to be quite satis- 
factory while others may collapse upon the heads of 
the workers. The results are usually obvious and im- 
mediately evident, and mistakes can usually be recti- 
fied without permanent damage. 

In teaching, however, results are not immediately 
evident or obvious and the damage done through in- 
competency cannot be easily rectified. In fact, the 
danger of permanent injury is very great indeed. 

This observation probably would be as convincing 
to the public as it has been to the profession if 
only it were more adequately communicated. It has 
not been well communicated and it cannot be better 
communicated until we acquire more dependable 
knowledge about teacher competence—what it is and 
how it can be measured. 

Discouragingly, important segments of our popu- 
lation are apathetic, if not hostile, toward research 
designed to improve the educational process. Industry 
regularly plows back a percentage of profits for re- 
search and development. Medical and health research 
are usually well supported. Educational research re- 
ceives about one-fiftieth as much financial support as 
do medical and health research. 


Wes is a good teacher? How do we know? Upon 
AY 


Mecn confusion in teacher-effectiveness studies has 
come about because of the clash between local and 
professional requirements. L.ocal requirements are 
usually designed to perpetuate the values, customs, 
and traditions that are regarded as important within 
an area. These requirements are often tied to person- 
alities, especially to the power figures who influence 
the local schools. 

Further, what the teacher is expected to know 
about his subject matter sometimes depends on local 





Dr. Fattu is professor of education, Institute of Education- 
al Research, Indiana University, Bloomington. This article 
is based on the publication, Who’s a Good Teacher?, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and National School Boards Asso- 


ciation. 54p. $2. Stock Noe 2-157. Order from AASA or DCT 
(1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) or from NSBA 
(1940 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois). Dr. Fattu prepared 
the original manuscript for the publication. 
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values. Subtle differences in subject matter may be 
introduced. Interpretation of events in the American 
Civil War is an obvious example. 

Thus, local standards of teacher performance vary; 
social and personality skills form a significant and 
variable part of the performance pattern. Personal 
and social standards must be met as prerequisites, but 
not as ultimate criteria. 

Professional requirements are designed to ensure 
that those who perform an essential public service 
are qualified. A profession, among other require- 
ments, expects its practitioners to have a sufficient 
sense of intellectual responsibility to formulate and 
enforce standards of performance, and to maintain 
a learning attitude throughout their professional lives. 
The focus is upon intellectual skills and knowledge. 

Professional requirements, not limited to a geo- 
graphical region, emphasize intellectual rather than 
personal and social skills, and they remain relatively 
constant over the entire nation. They are the features 
that distinguish qualified teachers from unqualified. 


Ix the United States today, it is the responsibility 
of local school officials to obtain an estimate of 
teacher effectiveness. This is done so that decisions 
can be made on retention, promotion, and salary in- 
creases, or on how teachers can be helped to improve. 

No one, however, can make a decision as to how 
well a particular teacher performs without defining, 
in some way, what the teacher’s job is. Because local 
administrators are responsible to a board of educa- 
tion, they can assess teacher performance only by 
reference to locally defined functions. 

Within the local systems, these techniques are 
typically employed: ratings, observations, and measure- 
ment of student gains. 

Ratings may consist of an over-all estimate of 
teacher effectiveness or of specific teacher behaviors 
and traits. Self-ratings may be used, or ratings may 
be determined by the teacher’s peers, by students, or 
by staff personnel. Ratings may include judgments 
based on observation and an informal observation 
of student performance. Student gain is usually meas- 
ured by standardized tests. 

From the standpoint of the local school official, 
the extent to which these procedures are used de- 
pends on how much and what kind of evidence is de- 
sired in making decisions about local school personnel. 
The concern is for immediate, practical information. 
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As a result, local studies of teacher effectiveness 
tend to emphasize the features of common sense, 
local rather than professional requirements, and the 
concerns of the practitioner rather than the research- 
er. This emphasis may also be attributed in large 
measure to the sort of training received by researchers 
—emphasizing practice rather than research—and to 
the lack of support for research activity. 


L the purpose of teaching is to bring about de- 
sired changes in pupils, the obvious measure of teach- 
er effectiveness is the extent to which the teacher 
actually produces such changes. Unfortunately, it 
is dificult to measure pupil change and it is difficult 
to determine precisely how much of the measured 
change can be directly attributed to the teacher. 

Even if pupil growth were measured accurately, 
there would still be the problem of deciding how 
much could be attributed 
to a particular teacher. 
Many influences shape 
pupil growth: home, com- 
munity, clubs and _ or- 
ganizations, communica- 
tion media, books, maga- 
zines. In addition, pupils have been subjected to the 
influence of other teachers in the past. 

The problem of disentangling these influences is 
dificult indeed. Though elaborate statistical and 
experimental methods have been developed, no one 
has yet demonstrated a practical way of making effec- 
tive use of a pupil-gain criterion in measuring teacher 
effectiveness. 

At present, over-all administrative opinion is prob- 
ably the most widely used measure of teacher com- 
petence. Available studies suggest that teachers within 
a school or’ local area could be rated reliably by 
administrative personnel. Administrative ratings have 
not produced significant correlations with student- 
gains measures, however. Traits that could be ob- 
served appeared more independent of rater bias than 
intangible traits were. Thus it appears that adminis- 
trative ratings, although they may show reliability 
among different raters, lack validity in identifying 
superior teaching. 

Rating devices of some sort, then, are the most 
frequently used means of assessing teacher behavior. 
But usually there is no clear delineation of what is 
relevant behavior. 

Further, rating scales exhibit the characteristic 
features of common-sense formulations—vague defini- 
tion, lack of specificity regarding range of application, 
absence of means for determining constant rather 
than transitory features. 


Tae purpose of teacher-characteristics studies is 
to discover which traits, or combinations of traits, 
are closely enough associated with teacher perform- 
ance to permit prediction of such performance. Among 
these traits are intelligence, knowledge of subject 
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There are (1960-61) 93,917 teachers with emergency or : 
temporary certificates employed in public elementary and ance. 7 , 
secondary schools, according to the NEA Research Division. The relationship be- 
Fifty-two per cent are employed in rural schools; fifty-two 
per cent have less than four years of college preparation. 


matter, scholarship, educational background, age and 
experience, professional knowledge, cultural back. 
ground, socio-economic status, teaching attitude and 
interest, and voice and speech characteristics. 

Whether or not intelligence is an important vari- 
able in the performance of an instructor depends upon 
the situation. Usually there appears to be only a 
slight relation between intelligence and rated suc. 
cess of a teacher. For practical purposes, the vari- 
able by itself appears to be of little value as a pre- 
dictor of rated teacher competence. 

This most emphatically does not mean that teach. 
ers do not have to be intelligent. Rather, those who 
teach have been selected on the basis of intelligence, 
and within the range of 1{Q’s characteristic of 
teachers, differences in intelligence have not been 
shown to be crucial. Further, there is a suggestion in 
more carefully controlled research that intelligence 
test scores are closely re- 
lated to teacher perform- 


tween knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and teaching 
competence has not been 
established by research, except in the case of occasional 
studies in mathematics and physical science. For 
studies to be definitive, it will be necessary to define, 
far better than has been done, the variables in the 
teaching situation and to give considerable thought 
to the factors that would justify an expectation of a 
relationship between knowledge of subject matter 
and teaching performance. 


More than half a century of research effort has 
not yielded meaningful, measurable criteria of teach- 
er effectiveness around which the majority of the 
nation’s educators can rally. What past research has 
done is to indicate some pitfalls that should be 
avoided. 

It would appear that those who would study teacher 
effectiveness should be research specialists whose 
qualifications are accepted in the field of education 
and in the behavioral sciences. This means that edu- 
cational research must become a career rather than 
an avocation for practitioners. 

The teacher himself has a vital stake in the pro- 
duction of competent research on teacher effective- 
ness. Certainly the teacher is a discriminating con- 
sumer who insists upon genuine value. 

By examining findings and claims in a critical 
fashion, by insisting on repeated checks of claims, 
and above all by insisting upon clarity in communi- 
cation, individual practitioners can do a great deal. 
The voice of the practitioner probably speaks most 
emphatically through his professional organizations. 
Encouragement and support of productive research 
by these organizations has done much, and _ will do 
more, to improve the level of research on teacher 
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The Ordeal of Lady Godiva 


GWEN WALKER 


lying in her bed, waiting for dawn. I’m an egg, 

I’m an egg. It made a lovely tune, smooth and se- 
cret, impenetrable. She held the covers very close 
beneath her chin so that not even a breath of air 
could get in and touch her awake, and she squeezed 
her eyelids closed against whatever light might be. 
In the warm dark hiding place of herself she snug- 
gled, holding off revelation. But a singing joy of 
expectation started at the pit of her stomach and 
bubbled up through her little chest and swelled 
her throat so that she could not bear it, but 
must sit bolt upright, throw back the covers, open 
her eyes wide, and whisper the miracle which today 
would bring, “Godiva, the Lady Godiva.” 

In the dim light the clock on the dresser said 
five o’clock. Five o’clock meant nobody would be 
stirring in the house for an hour. Slowly, reluc- 
tantly she returned to her pillow, folded her arms 
beneath her head and stared at the ceiling. 

Would they never wake? She let her mind creep 
down the hall and peer into the bedrooms. First 
were her parents, Professor and Missy, in the big 
old mahogany four-poster, Professor looking very 
young in his sleep without his pince-nez, with the 
wisps that were left of his pale red hair sticking 
up like a baby’s, and Missy quite alien with the 
gay smile wiped off her face and her brown curls 
tied up in a scarlet nylon sack. Next was the boys’ 
room, with Peter hanging half out of his bunk and 
eleven-year-old Terry lying still as a statue, ““keep- 
ing his secret,” as Missy said, for his slim pale 
face was so dominated by his brilliant brown eyes 
that he had only to close them to be hidden. Peter 
was the bold one, always the first to walk the barn 
ridgepole or ride the wildest horse, coming home from 
school time and again with a black eye or a torn 
jacket. Terry was a dreamer, full of schemes and 
lovely fancies. 

Then there was Janet in her alcove beyond the 
bamboo screen, her soft brown braids always neat, 
her sweet round face grave and thoughtful, her quick 
little brown hands always doing things right, and 
Betsy across the room with a gypsy look and a 
gypsy’s gay free laugh. 


[: an egg, waiting to be hatched, Penny thought, 
eoo 





Miss Walker is author of The Golden Stile (John Day, 1958). 
Condensed here by special permission (© 1957 the Curtis 
Publishing Company), “The Ordeal of Lady Godiva” original- 
ly appeared in longer form in the January 1958 issue of the 
Ladies Home Journal. It is another in the NEA Journal’s 
series of stories dealing with schools or teaching. 
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“Omnia Gallsworthy divisa est in partes tres,” 
Peter had said last summer. He was joking, showing 
off the Latin he had learned from his private tutor, 
a college student the Professor wanted to help with- 
out hurting his pride. But he meant it, too, and 
Penny had seen the other children look at one another 
with their secret look. The Gallsworthy family was 
divided into three parts. There were Parents—Pro- 
fessor and Missy; the Group—Peter, Terry, Janet, and 
Betsy, stairsteps, only a year apart; and then Penny, 
three years after the last of them, only six, the 
baby. 

“So this is the baby,” Missy’s friends were al- 
ways saying about Penny. It seemed to her utterly 
unfair that time, which kept making the others older, 
kept leaving her always the same distance behind. She 
wanted to grow, to catch up with the others, to be- 
come one of the Group. 


Faraway Hill, where the Gallsworthys lived, was a 
wonderful place for children to call home, with the 
meadow and the lane and lawns for playing, the se- 
cret nooks for children’s dreaming, and the separate- 
ness of the house from neighbors to give time and 
peace for dreams. 

Professor was called “Doctor Gallsworthy” at Unity 
College, where he taught English literature, and 
Faraway Hill was built on books as surely as though 
its foundations had been all hard covers instead of 
fieldstone. Books marched around the walls of his 
study and sprawled on the living-room tables; they 
got up early enough to come to breakfast and stayed 
wide open and conversational until the last night 
light was doused. Every evening—Penny supposed it 
had always been so, because it had always been so in 
her time—the Professor gathered his children about 
him and read to them. Before the fire in winter, in 
the wide embrace of the bay window in summer, the 
children listened while he spun out for them the 
sheer magic of books. 

And so, because Faraway Hill was nearer to books 
than to neighbors, it was only natural that the 
children spent hours of their play in make-believe, 
reliving their favorites. Janet played Juliet and 
Betsy was Peter Pan, Peter swaggered as Lancelot and 
Terry loved any kind of part that let him be a deep 
dark villain. But Penny, whom Missy called “the big- 
gest ham of them all,” was never let be anything 
but a stupid lackey, or a guard outside the tower, 
or a scrubwoman. She didn’t belong to the Group. 


” 
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Six-year-old Penny was too small, they said; she was 


too young, she cried too easily, she could not read. 


Like the reading hour, the Group was older than 
Penny; but unlike the reading hour, it was not open 
for her to join. It was a very select and _ secret 
society. They even had special names which were kept 
hidden until Penny overheard one time and spoke 
them aloud—Galahad and Geoffrey and Guinevere 
and Genevieve. 

The first time Penny asked to join the Group they 
said, “You can’t. You don’t have a name like ours.” 
Penny thought about it a long time before she found 
a name beautiful enough. It was Jennifer. They all 
howled with laughter when she told them. “It’s not 
like at all,” they said. “You’re just too ignorant 
to associate with us.” 

Missy didn’t often interfere with the children’s 
play, but she was sorry for Penny and so she whispered 
that Jennifer didn’t start with the right letter as in 
Gallsworthy and Group. Penny thought again and 
settled on Gwendolyn. “It won’t do,” Peter said 
sharply. ‘It sounds too much like Guinevere. We'd 
be getting all mixed up.” 

Poor Penny. It was a very lonely thing to be 
the only child who didn’t go to school, waiting all 
day for them to come home, and then being treated 
like a second-class citizen when they did come. And 
so she cheated a little. She asked the Professor for 
a name that was elegant enough to go with Galahad 
and Geoffrey and Guinevere and Genevieve. And the 
Professor cheated a little back. He told her, with 
a twinkle in his eyes and a twitching at the corner 
of his mouth, that he had always fancied the Lady 
Godiva. The Group was astounded when she brought 
them that name. There was no denying it was quite 
suitable and it looked for a while as though they 
would have to accept her until Peter said, “Let’s have 
a formal vote.” 

The Group retired to the second-floor playroom 
and closed the door on Penny, and after a lot of 
talking and shuffling about they called her in. They 
had pulled down all the shades so that the room was 
gloomy and shadow-filled, and they were seated on 
the floor in a circle around a single flickering candle. 

Penny stood still just inside the door, suddenly 
a little frightened at the strangeness of the room, at 
the mystery of the candle and the weird diabolic 
shadows it traced upon the familiar faces. Then 
Peter said, in a new deep voice, “Let us vote.” He 
stretched his left hand into the center of the ring, 
over the candle, although not too close, and he said, 
“She is too small.” Terry reached out a hand and 
laid it over Peter’s. “She is too young.” Then Janet, 
“She cries too easy”; and Betsy, “She can’t even read.” 

There was a long pause while they all stared at 
her with animosity, which, with the weird shadows 
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and the solemn ritual, made her feel quite cold, 
except for her eyelids, which were hot and prickling. 
Then Betsy put her right hand over her left and 
said, ““The Lady Genevieve, no,” and they followed 
in turn, the Lady Guinevere, Sir Geoffrey and Sir 
Galahad, all of them “no.” And when they had all 
voted, and she still stood, rooted to the spot, they said 
all together, “Get lost!” and she turned and ran into 
her own room and threw herself upon her bed and 
cried. 


Tuere was no appealing the verdict of the Group. 
Child affairs were left to child government, and 
individuals were expected to abide by majority rule. 
Short of giving up her ambition to join the Group, 
there was nothing for Penny to do but overcome their 
objections. She was too small, they said; she was 
too young, she cried too easily, she could not read. 
In the night she set her little chin and determined 
that in a year everything would be changed. In 
another year she would be in school, she would be 
bigger and older, she would learn to read, and she 
would practice never, never crying again. And so 
it was that she entered upon the ordeal of the Lady 
Godiva. 

They were all hard tasks which had been set her. 
Although she disliked being called “the baby’ or 
treated like the baby, there were certain preroga- 
tives of the baby which she had enjoyed, like being 
fussy about her food or letting a gentle pathetic 
tear trickle down her cheek to get what she wanted. 
Now she abandoned both practices. She drank her 
milk at every meal and ate her vegetables. She gave 
up crying, even when the other children vexed her de- 
liberately. One would have supposed the other chil- 
dren would see how improved she was and admire her, 
as Professor and Missy did, but not the Group. When 
Missy cried, “How well Penny is eating these days!” 
or the Professor joked, “What! The little one’s get- 
ting quite big!” the Group would look at one another 
with compressed lips and murmur, “See Penny. Oh, 
oh, oh!” 

The expression was a sort of secret language of 
the Group, an utterance which conveyed complete 
boredom. Sometimes it was varied to, “See Mary. 
Funny, funny Mary,” or “See Fred. Oh, oh, oh!” but 
it was always delivered in a dull monotone, devoid 
of expression, and since the whole family, even in 
ordinary conversation, employed their flexible voices 
colorfully, this one leaden phrase had a most depress- 
ing effect upon Penny, reminding her of her many 
shortcomings and the long way she had to go to be- 
come eligible for the Group. 

But the most important thing of all, Penny realized, 
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was learning to read. She lived for the day when she 
should go to school. 


Sue waited through the long summer and _ the 
longer winter, through a dragging spring and a sullen 
summer, waited like a young squire training to be a 
knight, watching the older children gather in the 
upstairs playroom for Group meetings, and dreaming 
of the day when she could join them. Then had come 
the first day of school, a day of betrayal, for she 
had supposed that the moment she walked into the 
schoolroom the teacher would entrust her with a book, 
tell her the magic phrase, and she would be able to 
read. She had been the first one up, the first one 
dressed, the first one through with breakfast. As 
the children gathered their jackets and their lunch 
buckets and set off down the lane toward the country 
school, Peter had laughed at her. “Look at the sprout 
beam. How could anybody look that happy about 
going to school?” 

Penny, who had used to be bothered by his teasing, 
answered serenely, “I’m going to learn to read today.” 

Terry said derisively, “See Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, 
oh!” 

Penny’s face flamed. “I will so,” she cried, stamp- 
ing her foot in the dust. “I will so too!” 

They stopped laughing then and stared at her with 
pity. It was Janet who told her gently, “Not today, 
Penny. They don’t let you read for weeks and weeks.” 
And it was true. 

But now the waiting was over. The single letters 
of the alphabet were past, the flash cards with their 
single words had been drilled and put aside. Today, 
this very day, Miss Jones had promised, today with- 
out fail, the first grade would be given books. To- 
day Penny would know how to read, and tonight she 
would join the Group at last, the Lady Godiva. 

And so at last the moment came for Penny, the 
moment toward which all her life and heritage had 
pointed, the moment when she should be entrusted 
with the key to unlock all the riches of all the minds 
that ever were. Like the knowledge it contained, 
Penny’s book was brand new, and her fingers touched 
it reverently. She felt a promise she could not put 
into words: that she would always respect, always 
treasure this morning’s revelation. And then Miss 
Jones was seated in her chair and they were all open- 
ing their books together to the first reading lesson. 

There was a colored picture first of a boy chasing 
a girl. She hardly glanced at it. She was tired of 
pictures. On the opposite page were the divine first 
words. She recognized them from flash-card_ practice. 
They were, “See Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, oh!” 

Penny sat still and stared. Was this reading? 
Was this the door to the magic world of books? Was 
this what she had worked for, waited 
leaden “See Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, oh”? 

In an instant she understood that they had always 
known, Peter and Terry and Janet and Betsy. They 
had always known that after she had struggled so 
hard and dreamed so much she would find only this. 


for, this 
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Dimly she heard Miss Jones talking in her bright 
voice, and then calling names. “Alice.’’ Alice read, 
“See Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, oh.” Jane read, “See 
Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, oh.” Hugh read, and Freddie, 
and Barbara, and all their voices had the same 
words, the same monotonous tone. Their voices were 
like echoes of the voices of the Group, scorning her, 
laughing at her for wanting this thing so badly and 
finding it to be so little worth the wanting. 

This was not the magic password to the Group. 
They would vote again. They would say, “She can’t 
read. All she knows is ‘See Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, 
oh’.” They would say their names, Galahad and Geof- 
frey, Guinevere and Genevieve, and then they would 
all say together, again, “Get lost!” 

Miss Jones said, “Penelope,” and looked across 
the room at Jimmy What'’s-his-name, who was surrep- 
titiously forming another spitball. Suddenly Penny 
flamed with anger. They could not do this to her. 
Nobody in the world could make her suffer the 
indignity of mouthing those leaden words. She stood 
up. Her head turned slowly and she peered down at 
the floor beside her desk. “See Mary!” Penny whimp- 
ered. 

Every head in the room lifted and thirty small 
necks craned to catch a glimpse of the suggested body 
in the aisle. Penny turned and her arm lifted toward 
the darkest corner of the room where shadows 
lingered behind the hall tree which supported Miss 
Jones’ coat. “See Fred!’’ she cried, with a hint of 
fear in her voice. Not for nothing had she been 
the lackey or the scrubwoman all these years watch- 
ing the Gallsworthy Group prance and mime in make- 
believe. Thirty first-graders rose to their feet and 
stared into the shadows, trembling. 

Miss Jones, startled by the strange tone, aban- 
doned the spitball and turned her attention on Penny, 
but too late. “Oh!” Penny gasped. “Oh!” she repeated 
with mounting horror. “Oh-h-h-h-h!” she screamed, 
her register mounting toward hysteria, and then fell 
across her desk in a mock faint. 

Thirty first-graders, their backbones icy, abandoned 
their places in panic and fled like chicks threatened 


by a hawk to the hen teacher. Pandemonium took 
over. 


Tre first grade was dismissed early, and Penny 
went home quietly and alone, the other children 
avoiding her as though she had just revealed the 
possession of an evil eye. She changed her clothes 
without being told and sat in her room, playing 
with a kitten, until dinnertime. She did not care 
any more. There was no wonderland in the books she 
could have. They were dull, dull, dull. Her dis- 
illusionment was ashes in her throat. She did not 
want to eat at dinner, she would not talk. She 
sat silent under Missy’s anxious glances, not even 
a trace of a smile touched her lips at the Professor’s 
teasing. She did not care if the Group looked at 
one another questioningly. Then the telephone rang. 

Professor got up to answer and they heard his 
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voice from the hall. “‘Yes, Miss Jones,” and then again, 


“Yes, Miss Jones,” his voice growing stranger and 
stranger. Peter and Janet exchanged looks, Terry 
stared at the youngest one speculatively, Missy’s eye- 
brows went up as though she were putting out feelers 
to test the atmosphere. The Professor came back. His 
face was carefully controlled. “Penelope,” he said, 
‘Miss Jones has lodged a complaint.” 

Penny hung her head. “I’m sorry.” 

The air was charged with the electricity of curi- 
osity. “Penelope put on a disgraceful exhibition this 
afternoon,” the Professor explained. “She read with 
such fervor that she stampeded the entire room. Miss 
Jones was knocked down and trampled. Her feelings, 
and I think her back hair, suffered considerable 
injury.” 

Missy’s cheeks were as gaunt as though she were 
sucking them in, and her eyes were wild. “What 
did you read?” she asked in a barely audible voice. 

Penny’s eyes were on her plate. She would have 
to tell them, and then they would all know the 
ghastly joke. “See Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, oh,” 
she answered in the proper monotone. 

Professor cleared his throat and she could feel 
his eyebrows going up. “That stampeded them?” 

Penny nodded and confessed, “The way I did it.” 
Head down to hide her scarlet face, she pushed her 
chair back and fled, without even asking to be ex- 
cused. 

Nobody called after her, and nobody came near. 
They left her alone in her room all evening. She 
had disgraced the family and they were letting her 
know. Her fingers were wooden as she unfastened 
buttons and slipped into her white night robe for 
bed. Turning, she caught a glimpse of herself in 
the mirror and thought, impersonally, she looked 
like a candle with her long white gown and her mop 
of soft apricot-colored hair, but thinking of a can- 
dle made her think of the Group, and of Lady Godiva, 
who—She shut her mind and climbed into bed. 


Sue was awakened, she did not know how much 
later, by the Professor’s voice—“stampeded in panic 
and swarmed the schoolmarm under, dignity and all” 
—and a burst of adult laughter. Cautiously she raised 
her head and saw that the door was standing open 
and Betsy was tiptoeing toward her. “Get up, Penny,” 
Betsy whispered. “Come with me.” 

“Don’t want to,” Penny answered, burrowing her 
head in the pillow. She had stood enough for one 
day. She was not going to listen to the Group go 
over her sins. 

Betsy twitched the covers off. “Get up,” she re- 
peated, “or Peter will come.” 

Reluctantly Penny crawled out of bed and followed 
her sister down the hall. She stood dull and sleepy, 
watching and listening as Betsy gave the secret sig- 
nal, one sharp knock, then two soft ones, upon the 
playroom door and pushed into the room. The 
children were seated on the floor around the candle, 
waiting, their faces mysterious in the yellow light. 
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“Who comes?” Peter challenged. 

“The Lady Genevieve,” Betsy answered, ‘‘and the 
Lady Godiva.” 

Penny could not believe her ears. She stood utterly 
astonished, unable to move. 

“Has she been through the ordeal?” Terry asked. 

“She has been through the ordeal this very day,” 
Betsy answered. 

Then Peter said, “Let her join our circle,” and 
Terry and Janet nodded, smiling. 

It was like a dream to Penny, being led forward, 
and finding the circle was large enough now for five, 
and she was one of the five. She knelt in their ring, 
trembling, her eyes enormous. Peter said, “Let us 
vote,” and put his hand out over the candle flame. 
“Sir Galahad, yes.” One after another, the hands 
moved into the center. Sir Geoffrey, yes; Lady 
Guinevere, yes; Lady Genevieve, yes. There was a 
solemn pause, Janet whispered. “Put your hands on 
Betsy’s and say your name.” Penny’s plump little 
hands topped the heap. “Lady Godiva,” she whispered 
wonderingly. 

Betsy’s right hand covered Penny’s warmly. “I 
find her brave,” she declared. Janet offered, “I find 
her of proper age and size.” Terry said, with a slight 
twinkle in his eyes, “She reads better than most.” 

A flower of wonder opened slowly in Penny’s heart. 
They had accepted her; she was one of them at last. 
Dimly she saw that what had happened to her had 
happened to all of them. They, too, led by the magic 
which the Professor had displayed to them, had 
dreamed and waited for their day of revelation, only 
to find, as she had found, the dull monotony of the 
primer. They, too, had endured the ordeal, and 
living through it, found their way into the magic 
land of reading. Warm and secure and beloved in 
their midst, she would someday join them in that 
wonderland. 

Sometime, when she had grown much older, she 
would know this moment to be one of the great ones 
of her life, the moment when she recognized the com- 
mon experience. All over the world it was being 
lived by countless dreamers like herself, the future 
virtuoso weeping over scales, the fledgling pilot fum- 
bling with gears, the girl who would become a great 
hostess burning her first pan of biscuits, the lovers 
who would inspire poets blushing at their first con- 
tact, the poets who would celebrate them twisting 
out limping lines, the great athlete falling over his 
own feet, the youthful statesman trembling before a 
uniformed doorman. It was the moment when youth's 
bright reach first takes the measure of its own small 
grasp. 

But Penny was only six and the truth still years 
away. It was enough for now that she had won the 
right to be the Lady Godiva, that they found her 
brave and proper in age and size, that they admired 
her reading. And then Peter, who was Galahad, 
crowned her with the greatest compliment man can 
pay to woman. “I wish,” he said in benediction, 
“that I had done it myself.” + # 
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eachers and Boards of Education 


need to work jointly to determine 


policies of common concern. 


ROBBINS W. BARSTOW, JR. 


ppyHe NEA resolution on teacher-board of educa- 
| tion relationships, adopted by the 1961 Rep- 
resentative Assembly, reads as follows: 

“Since boards of education and the teaching pro- 
fession have the same ultimate aim of providing the 
best possible educational opportunity for children 
and youth, relationships must be established which 
are based upon this community of interest and the 
concept of education as both a public trust and a 
professional calling. 

“Recognizing both the legal authority of boards of 
education and the educational competencies of the 
teaching profession, the two groups should view the 
consideration of matters of mutual 
joint responsibility. 

“The National Education Association 
therefore, that professional education associations 
should be accorded the right, through democratically 
selected representatives using appropriate professional 
channels, to participate in the determination of poli- 
cies of common concern including salary and other 
conditions for professional service. 

“The seeking of consensus and mutual agree- 
ment on a_ professional basis should preclude the 
arbitrary exercise of unilateral authority by boards 
of education and the use of the strike by teachers 
as a means for enforcing economic demands. 

“When common consent cannot be reached, the 
Association recommends that a Board of Review con- 
sisting of members of professional and lay groups af- 
filiated with education should be used as the means of 
resolving extreme differences,” 

When the NEA Representative Assembly at At- 
lantic City adopted this resolution, two milestones 
for the profession were passed. 

The first milestone is the affirmation by the teach- 
ing profession of the right of teachers to participate 
in the determination of local educational policies. The 
second milestone is the basic decision connoted by 
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the resolution that working relationships between 
boards of education and teacher organizations should 
and must be professionally oriented rather than labor 
oriented. 


Teacher Participation 


Traditionally, boards of education have maintained 
for themselves exclusive responsibility for determin- 
ing policies. They have insisted, for example, on 
setting salary schedules on a purely unilateral basis. 

More recently, school board members have been 
recognizing the desirability of making decisions af- 
fecting personnel only after hearing the views of those 
to be affected. It is still widely contended, however, 
that boards of education would be abdicating their 
authority by entering into agreements with teachers 
based on negotiation or for them to resort to media- 
tion in resolving differences. 

Now that the NEA is committed to the principle of 
joint responsibility in the consideration of matters of 
mutual concern, the profession faces the twofold 
challenge of convincing school boards that deter- 
mination by mutual agreement is a legitimate and de- 
sirable goal and of cooperatively developing appro- 
priate professional machinery for attaining it. 

As the NEA resolution states, teachers and boards 
of education have basically the same over-all ob- 
jective—to provide the best possible education for 
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children. Each brings to this common objective differ- 
ing viewpoints and varying considerations; neverthe- 
less, with a common task and joint responsibility, the 
success of both depends upon their working together 
and resolving differences. 

Modern, enlightened personnel policy recognizes 
the validity of the democratic approach to problem 
solving. The time has come for the partnership con- 
cept to replace paternalism in relationships between 
boards of education and teachers. 

Some boards of education have adhered so _rig- 
idly to their traditional practice of unilateral de- 
cision making that even when their determinations 
have been beneficial to teachers, there have been dis- 
satisfaction and resentment on the part of their staffs, 
which have adversely affected the entire school pro- 
gram. Experience has shown that staff morale may 
suffer seriously as the result of a unilaterally pro- 
mulgated decision, whereas the same decision, when 
arrived at jointly through bona fide staff participa- 
tion, might actually contribute to a rise in staff morale. 

Today’s teachers require recognition as responsi- 
ble professional people, with a right to participate 
on equal terms in the settlement of matters affecting 
their work and employment. This means more than 
a polite hearing or the opportunity to present their 
case to a board of education, after which, behind 
closed doors, the board makes its own, private de- 
cision, which is then handed down as final to the 
teachers. 

The modern teacher wishes to engage in joint de- 
liberations with members of the board of education 
that lead to shared decisions, arrived at through a 
process of talking and thinking together until mu- 
tual agreement is attained. This is the philosophy 
inherent in the NEA resolution. 

Recognition of the moral right of teachers to par- 
ticipate in policy determinations does not involve 
illegal surrender of school board responsibility. This 
was made clear in the 1951 decision of the Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court in the famous Norwalk case, 
wherein the court declared: “If the defendant 
[Board of Education] prefers to handle the matter 
through negotiation with the plaintiff [Norwalk 
Teachers Association], no reason exists why it should 
not do so. The claim of the defendant that this would 
be an illegal delegation of authority is without merit. 
The authority is and remains in the board.” 


A Professional Approach 


What procedures should be followed to implement 
the kind of policy recommended by the NEA reso- 
lution? Some people, particularly members of the 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, have ad- 
vocated a labor-oriented pattern of teacher-school 
board relationships governed by the same concepts 
which characterize collective bargaining between in- 
dustrial employees and employers. 

The NEA resolution, nowever, sets forth on be- 
half of the overwhelming majority of America’s teach- 
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ers an alternative means which is based upon profes. 
sional rather than trade-union concepts. 

The labor view assumes a relationship involving a 
conflict of interest between two opposing parties 
wherein each side seeks to bargain for maximum ad- 
vantage through negotiation under threat of eco. 
nomic sanction. The professional view, on the other 
hand, assumes a relationship involving a community 
of interest between two cooperating parties wherein 
both sides seek to provide for optimum service 
through deliberation in the combined light of special. 
ized knowledge and public responsibility. 

The basic professional premise is that the primary 
objective of both boards of education and_ teacher 
groups is the educational interests of children. The 
second premise is that this common objective can best 
be achieved through the pooling of lay and_ profes. 
sional resources which is made uniquely possible 
in this country by the existence of local lay boards 
of education and local professional organizations of 
teachers. 

Thus the ideal goal in teacher-board of education 
relationships is the reaching of common agreement 
on educational matters of mutual concern, with de- 
cisions based upon consensus of lay and_ professional 
judgment. 

The superintendent of schools, in his dual ca- 
pacity as both executive agent of the board and edu- 
cational leader of the teachers, may frequently serve 
as intermediary, but in no sense in a passive man- 
ner. He has the obligation of obtaining the best pos- 
sible working conditions for the best possible teaching 
staff he can secure. 

When mutual satisfaction is not achieved through 
administrative channels, however, the professional 
concept calls for representatives of the board and the 
teachers to sit down together around the table, along 
with the superintendent, to deliberate jointly in a 
reasonable and responsible effort to attain a meeting 
of minds on matters of mutual concern. 

Proper means need to be found to facilitate reach- 
ing consensus in all teacher-board of education re- 
lationships. Detailed blueprints of procedural ma- 
chinery for reaching agreement need to be developed 
through continuing experimentation and experience. 

But in any case, it is clear that such endeavors must 
in good faith preclude two courses of action which in 
past instances have caused critical educational harm. 
Boards of education must refrain from arbitrary 
exercise of unilateral authority. By the same token, 
when boards of education agree to resolve issues 
jointly, teachers must forswear the use of the strike as 
a means for enforcing economic demands. 

It is conceivable that, under the most extraordinary 
circumstances immediately involving the health and 





Teachers in thirty-four states are employed under provisions 
of minimum salary laws, according to the NEA Research 
Division. Under these laws, the median of the minimum sala- 
ries that may be paid to a beginning teacher with a bach- 
elor’s degree is $3390; to one with a master’s degree, $3528. 
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safety of pupils, teachers might be professionally ob- 
ligated to withhold services temporarily until some 
hazard involving water, sanitation, fire, or the like 
has been removed. But if the professional concept of 
teacher-board of education relationships is to prevail 
in contrast: to the labor concept, our procedures in 
economic considerations must exclude the traditional 
trade-union weapon of the strike. 

What if, however, despite the best efforts of both 
the local teachers association and the board of edu- 
cation, they are unable to agree upon a satisfactory 
resolution for a major problem of mutual concern? 
What is the professional approach to such a situa- 
tion to avoid endangering the educational interests 
of the children? 

This is where the objective and impartial resources 
of an outside third party should be available. The 
NEA resolution recommends a board of review con- 
sisting of members of professional and lay groups 
afhliated with education as a means of resolving ex- 
treme differences. Varying types of mediation and 
conciliation machinery may be evolved in different 
states, utilizing resources such as the state department 
of education, state education association, the NEA, or 
selected college personnel. The one recourse which the 
professional concept would unalterably rule out is a 
state labor board of mediation and arbitration. 


Implementing the Resolution 

Broadly speaking, there are two principal means 
by which active teacher participation in the deter- 
mination of policies affecting their professional em- 
ployment can be achieved. The first is through the 
voluntary adoption and implementation of the prin- 
ciple of professional partnership by both boards of 
education and local teachers organizations at the local 
and state levels. ‘The second is through the enact- 
ment by state legislatures of specific statutes es- 
tablishing mandatory procedures for school boards 
and teachers to follow in the seeking of agreement 
on matters of common concern. 

In either case, the first requisite is acceptance, not 
only by the profession itself but by the lay public in 
general and by boards of education in particular, of 
the basic philosophy embodied in the NEA resolution. 
Through continued joint conferences at both the na- 
tional and state levels, every effort should be made 
to arrive at consensus on principle in the area of 
teacher-board of education relationships. 

Further expressions of opinion on this issue by such 
groups as the National School Boards Association 
and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, and their counterparts in every state, as well as 
by the NEA and its affiliated state associations, should 
be constantly sought. The publication and distri- 
bution of articles on all facets of the question should 
be encouraged. 

Of course, individual local boards of education and 
teachers groups can proceed immediately toward the 
adoption and implementation of a professional part- 
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nership concept. Indeed, in a number of local com- 
munities throughout the nation, effective procedures 
have already been jointly established for teacher par- 
ticipation in policy determinations and for the reach- 
ing of mutual agreement in the setting of salary 
schedules and a variety of other matters of common 
teacher-board concern. 

In some instances, this machinery is of long and 
highly successful standing and offers models for other 
local boards and teachers groups to follow. 


Significant Steps in Several States 

At the state level, several significant advances in 
teacher-board of education relationships have recent- 
ly been made. 

In my own state of Connecticut, an outline of “Prin- 
ciples and Procedures in Working Relations of Boards 
of Education and Teacher Organizations,” drafted 
in 1957, has been officially endorsed by the Con- 
necticut Association of Boards of Education, the 
Connecticut Association of Public School Superin- 
tendents, the Connecticut Education Association, and 
the Connecticut State Board of Education. 

Commonly referred to as the Committee of Nine 
Report, its recommendations have already been vol- 
untarily adopted and put into practice by boards of 
education and teachers groups in a number of Con- 
necticut communities. 

The report spells out in specific detail a ‘“Recom- 
mended Plan for the Joint Consideration of Matters 
of Mutual Concern by Boards of Education and 
Teacher Organizations.” It also outlines a ‘“Pro- 
cedure for Dealing with Impasses When Agreement 
Cannot Be Reached,” including the utilization of 
the good offices of a committee appointed by the 
Connecticut state commissioner of education to es- 
tablish the facts in any situation referred to him and 
to attempt to resolve the disagreement. 

A somewhat different pattern is currently being 
developed in Michigan for the cooperative resolution 
of problems failing to be resolved at the local level. 
A joint committee has drafted a tentative plan for 
a Michigan Cooperative Council for Education. The 
council would consist of members of professional and 
lay groups affiliated with education, including the 
Michigan Education Association and the Michigan 
Association of School Boards, and might be appealed 
to for assistance through agreed-upon channels by 
an individual or group in the local school system. 

This proposed extralegal appeal procedure rep- 
resents an effort by professional groups in the state to 
forestall the application by nonprofessional groups 
of provisions of the state Labor Mediation Act to 
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problems involving teachers and boards of education. 
The Michigan Supreme Court has ruled that a 
1947 statute gave the state labor mediation board 
jurisdiction, under proper circumstances, over dis- 
putes relative to salaries and other conditions of em- 
ployment between a school board and its teachers. 

A far-reaching statute sponsored by the New York 
State Teachers Association was enacted by the state’s 
1961 legislature. The statute specifically allows pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers to exempt them- 
selves from labor law coverage 
by registering with the state 
board of regents. 

Moreover, the New York stat- 
ute officially records, in an_his- 
toric affirmation, that: “the leg- 
islature hereby finds and declares 
that (a) teaching is a profession 
requiring the acquisition of spe- 
cialized educational  qualifica- 
tions; ... and (c) professional or- How well he can do 
ganizations of teachers ... are to With a little exertio 
be nurtured and encouraged.” 

A second significant law en- 
acted by a state legislature in 
1961 is the Public Employee Or- 
ganizations Act in California. This statute specifically 
provides that public employees (so defined as to in- 
clude teachers) “shall have the right to form, join, and 
participate in the activities of” (or to refuse to join or 
participate in) “employee organizations of their own 
choosing,” and that “employee organizations shall 
have the right to represent their members in their 
employment relations with public agencies.” 

The key section of the new California law is one 
which for the first time requires by statute that 
boards “shall meet and confer with representatives 
of employee organizations upon request, and _ shall 
consider as fully as it deems reasonable such_pre- 
sentations as are made by the employee organization 
on behalf of its members prior to arriving at a 
determination of policy or course of action.” 

That collective bargaining in the labor sense is 
not envisaged by this California statute is clearly 
evidenced by the specific proviso that its enactment 
“shall not be construed as making the provisions 


of the Labor Code applicable to public em- 
ployees.” 


Imperceptibly slow, 


And loving coercion, 


The New York City Situation 


The circumstances surrounding the 40,000 teach- 
ers in New York City’s school system—the nation’s 
largest—are unique. Nevertheless, in a special ballot 
conducted by the New York City Board of Education 
in June 1961, by a vote of three to one (approxi- 
mately 27,000 yeses to 9000 noes) the teaching staff 
registered themselves as favoring “collective bargain- 
ing for the employees licensed by the Superintendent 
of Schools.” 


The initial ballot presented no opportunity for 
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PRAYER 
Lord, give me patience 


To help a child know 


Though progress may seem 


By dint of persistence 


—MAY RICHSTONE, Forest Hills, 
Long Island, New York. On the 





making distinctions as to kinds of collective bargain. 
ing or for defining alternatives in professional rather 
than labor terms. But no one should underestimate 
the significance of the decisions which must be made 
by the teachers of New York City in the subsequent 
ballotings now necessitated to determine their bar. 
gaining agents. If and when such further votes are 
held, a clear-cut issue may be expected as to the 
kind of organization the majority of New York City§ 
teachers want to represent them and as to the philoso. 
phy of teacher status to which# 
they wish to be committed. 

If these teachers choose to be 
represented by the United Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 
which is an official part of organ- 
ized labor and which called and 
conducted the illegal strike en- 
gaged in by some 5000 New York 
City teachers on November 7, 
1960, then they will clearly be 
n! adopting the labor concept and 
status for teaching in that city. 
other hand, if a ma- | 








jority of the teachers select a 
resentation by a group or groups 
set up by the professional associations in the city, 
which have taken a firm stand opposing strikes by 
teachers as unjustifiable repudiations of professional 
responsibility, then New York City’s school employ- 


ees will have affirmed their commitment to teaching | '! 
as a distinct and independent profession and will have | 
indicated their basic belief in the professional ap- the 
proach to resolving their problems. ao 
This concept of professionally oriented participation late 
by teachers in the determination of educational poli- ra 
ale 


cies through mutual agreement with boards of edu- 
cation—precluding both arbitrary unilateral board | 
action and the use of the strike by teachers—will in | 


: (or 
the long run, when fully implemented by — 

. ¢ 1 ma 

boards, superintendents, and teachers, produce the tal 

ab 


greatest rewards and provide for the optimum serv- 
ice to children. Such is the promise projected by the 
NEA’s 1961 resolution on teacher-board of education 


the 
rec 
M: 


. -_ ; th 
meeting voted that “the NEA conduct a compre- i 
hensive study of the need for and the implications of 
legislation requiring school boards to meet with rep- 


resentatives of teachers associations to discuss salaries 


relationships. + tp 
Lo 
@ The NEA Board of Directors at its March 1961 of 
tal 


and other working conditions for professional serv: ss 
ice and that such study include a review of statw _ 
tory, judicial, and professional history at the federal 9 
and state level.” 

A preliminary draft of this study, prepared by I 
Martha L. Ware of the NEA Research Division, has 
been presented to the Board of Directors. A final re 
port of the study will be presented at the October 
meeting of the board. 

) 
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Vegetational 
Wastelands a 


city § 


THOMAS G. 


AYLESWORTH 


\N a recent summer afternoon, my wile being con- 
() fined to quarters with a head cold, 1 took my 

leave of our departmental secretary on the pre- 
text of helping out at home—caring for the dog, ref- 
ereeing manifestations of sibling rivalry, repainting 
the ashtrays. Actually, I had high hopes of going 
home, sipping a can of .carrot juice, and reading the 
latest issue of Astounding Science Education Fiction. 
I found, however, that grocery shopping was essential, 
and my wife was too ill to go to the market. 


Urox opening the door of our local supermarket 
(or, rather, upon stepping on an electronic welcome 
mat), I was immediately confronted by a huge rack 
labeled: “One-Third Off!!!" On the rack, piled to 
the ceiling, were copies of the latest phonograph 
record releases (“The Kingston Trio Sings Gustav 
Mahler” and “The Soundtrack from the Film, The 
Lost World Meets the Wolf Man’’), and several sizes 
of self-filling finger bowls. My immediate reaction to 
this display was to hypothesize that supermarkets waste 
time and money on frills and fads. 

I had been instructed to buy some assorted vege- 
tables, but when I reached the bins normally con- 
taining my favorites, they were empty. A small man 
explained that one should never shop for vegetables 
on Wednesday afternoons, since stock supply was 
kept at a mininum then. All right-thinking persons 





Dr. Aylesworth is assistant professor of education, College of 
Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing. At the 
risk of belaboring the obvious, he wishes to point out that he 
is not attacking supermarkets but is indulging in a little gentle 
Spoofing of some criticisms that have been leveled at the 
schools, 
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waited until Thursday or Friday to shop, anyway, but 
he did have some fresh kohlrabi that I could have. J 
politely thanked him, explaining that I had come 
to buy some radishes, rhubarb, and rutabagas, and 
left the department with the realization that super- 
markets have neglected the three R’s. 

Words cannot describe the cart-steering habits of 
the other shoppers in the store. Being male, I am 
of course an excellent driver on the highway, but 
trying to apply the rules of the road with a super- 
market cart in the midst of a covey of women who 
are drunk with the power of exercising control over 
a half-ton grocery vehicle is next to impossible. 

My toes were run over at the meat department, 
I suffered two head-on collisions at the Coke machine, 
and my cart was stolen while I stopped at the instant 
banana split counter. The only conclusion to be 
drawn from these experiences was that supermarkets 
let their customers run wild on the preiext of teach- 
ing them self-discipline. 

I like Sugar Snorkles for breakfast, and, being the 
head of my house, I insist on having the type of 
breakfast food that I like. Imagine my horror at find- 
ing Sugar Snorkles relegated to the bottom shelf of 
the display rack and Snappy Schnitzles displayed at 
eye level, surrounded by gaudy signs proclaiming 
that there was a clutch of toad eggs in each box. 
Clearly, supermarkets are attempting to subvert the 
influence of the home. 

Down the next aisle was a display of citronella- 
flavored cheese dip, surrounded also by signs, cou- 
pons, silverware premiums, and_ two-for-the-price-of- 
one offers. I asked a lovely girl in white uniform who 
was passing out free samples what the purpose of all 
this advertising promotion was. She said she didn’t 
know, but that every time a new dip hit the market, 
the store manager hired her to pass out samples. It 
occurred to me that the supermarket’s policy of auto- 
matic promotion encourages mediocrity. 

I can only touch upon the fact that, in the char- 
coal briquet section of our supermarket, signs urged 
me to take the family out for an all-day picnic on 
Sunday, recommending that we skip 
church. Supermarkets are not concerning themselves 
with moral and spiritual values. 

Finally, exhausted and brainwashed, I approached 
the check-out counter. Surfeited with “Brand A versus 
Brand X” advertising literature, I felt that super- 
markets harp on controversial issues. 

When I paid fifty dollars for a bag of groceries that 
I could carry in one hand to my car, I fell to wish- 
ing that someone else could pay my food bills. This 
made me realize that supermarkets are inciting 
thoughts that could lead us into socialism. 


obviously 


I sucGEsT the formation of a citizens’ Committee 
to organize a Council for Basic Retailing to flood 
the country with pamphlets explaining how our 
supermarkets are leading us to ruin in a shopping 
basket. Let us return to the marketing of our ances- 
tors. It was good enough for me. + + 








TO THE STUDENT 


ow well do you know the way to school—not 
{| the route you follow trom home each morn- 

ing, but the long road leading from America’s 
first schools to those you enjoy today? Let’s go back 
and see how this road has been built. 

Our public school road began in colonial New 
England. That section was settled largely by persons 
of deep religious faith who felt it extremely important 
to follow the teachings of the Bible and who felt the 
best way to learn those teachings was for everyone 
to be able to read the Bible himself. That was one of 
the chief reasons why, by 1642, within less than thirty 
years after the Pilgrims landed in the wilderness at 
Plymouth, the Massachusetts Bay Colony passed a 
law setting forth our first great educational principle: 
Every child has the right to learn to read and write. 


The New Englanders then established elementary 
schools attended by children of the poor as well as 
by children of the rich. These schools weve very dif- 
ferent from ours today. Class was held in a crude 
building or perhaps in the home of a housewile. 

The housewife cooked sewed as she heard her 
pupils’ lessons, so it was easy for her to reward good 
pupils with hot gingerbread or give those who mis- 
behaved a thump on the head with her silver thimble. 
Otherwise, the teachers often knew little about how 
to encourage pupils to learn, and had few books 
help them teach. The only subjects taught were re- 
ligious beliefs, reading, writing, and perhaps some 
girls learned to cook, sew, and knit. 

From this point, the building of the public school 
road went slowly until the colonies won the Revolu- 
tionary War. Then they became a republic, gov- 
erned not by a king but by persons elected to office. 
Our first presidents, W ashington, Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison, realized that if the new republic was to 
maintain its freedom and govern itself well, there 
must be a “spreading of knowledge among the 
people.” Their beliefs helped shape another prin- 
ciple that is basic to our country’s welfare and which 
has made our public schools necessary: Education 
is essential to freedom and self-government. 


ALONG 


THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOL 
ROAD 


However, 


the educational views of our early lead. 
ers did not receive immediate approval by all of the 
American people. Many wealthier citizens saw no 
need for public schools. They were already pro- 
viding for their children’s education through private 
tutors and private schools, and they did not want to 
pay taxes in addition to support public schools. 
Another obstacle to extension of the public school 
road loomed in a religious question, 
tioned, one of the chief 


As already men- 
purposes of the colonial 
schools was to provide religious teaching. As_ the 
country grew, there was more mixing of people with 
differing religious views and more argument as to 
what type of religion to teach in a public school. 
Also, the Constitution of the new republic said that 
religious liberty was to be assured to everybody, and 
that church and state (government) should operate 
separately. Clearly, if local governments were to es- 
tablish public schools, they could not teach the beliels 
of any religious group. M: iny religious people found 
this difficult. to accept. 


So the public school road) probably would not 


have gone ahead very far without the help of a num- 
ber of talented and determined people. ‘They made 
speeches before thousands of people, wrote many 


pamphlets and articles to explain the importance of 
public schools, and served tirelessly 
cials. Outstanding among these men was Horace 
Mann of Massachusetts, olten called the father of our 
public schools. 


as school ofh- 


The growth of our country itself assisted the de- 
velopment of “a common school” which all children 
might attend free of charge. As our industry, com- 
merce, and world influence grew, it became clear 
that boys and girls must be taught not only the three 
R’s but such subjects as geography, history, and Eng: 
lish composition. Thus, by the time Horace Mann 
died in 1859, our first great principle, the right of 
children to learn to read and write, had been ex- 
tended to mean that: Elementary schools must pro- 
vide a general education and must be tax-supported. 


As early as 1647 so-called Latin Grammar Schools 
were established, which taught Latin, Greek, and 
some mathematics to students preparing for college. 
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However, students who wanted other high school sub- 
iects as well had to pay tuition to attend private 
schools called academies. Then gradually, the repub- 
lic began to see that it was undemocratic to limit sec- 
ondary education to those who could afford private 
schools. Boston opened the first high school for boys 
in 1821, but the public high school did not become a 
familiar sight all along the school road until after the 
1870’s when a ruling by a Michigan court declared it 
all right for the high school to be a part of the public 
school system, and paid for by taxes. At last the 
school road had stretched out to include the principle 
that: Young people also need free secondary educa- 
tion. 


Building the school road has taken many years, 
and it still must be extended and improved. When 
you use the road, help to preserve it. 


Things To Do 


1. On a long strip of paper, draw your own picture 
of the public school road with an early school at one 
end and your school building at the other. Write on 
the principles with which the road has been paved. 

2. Suggest that your class make a big drawing of the 
public school road to display in your school during 
American Education Week. 

3. From an encyclopedia, find out more about what 
Horace Mann and other pioneer American educators 
did to help build the school road. 

!. When we speak of free public schools, we do 
not mean that they cost no money. Although the 
states vary in what they spend to send children to 
school, the national average of the cost for each school 
pupil is $390 a year. Ask your teacher to find out 
how much your state spends to send you to school. 
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TO THE TEACHER 


This double spread is designed to give students a little 
of the history of our public schools in connection with 
\merican Week. It was prepared by Irwin 
Widen, the Frank J. Jirka Elementary 
School, Chicago, and lecturer, School of Education, Indiana 
University. 


Education 


master teacher, 


Be sure to see the November issue of the JouRNAL for 
Herman R. 
colleges. 

Reprints of this double spread are available, 35 for SI 
(minimum order), from the NEA, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Allen’s article on the history of land-grant 


1201 16th St., N.W., 





o you have ideas about what the National Educa- 
tion Association should be doing in the years 
just ahead? You are invited to take part in an 

exciting new project on long-range goals for the NEA. 
Named the Professional Priorities Project, it is de- 
signed to offer each member an opportunity to look 
into the crystal ball; to help reassess the Association’s 
program; to suggest new emphases, new goals. 


New Occasions Teach New Duties— 
Tomorrow Will Be Different 

A new world is being created in which the America- 
to-be offers new perspectives. Our population will 
double in forty years; so will the number of children 
in our schools. Investment in education must increase 
accordingly. 

Science, technology, and social change will affect 
education, bringing new objectives, new subject mat- 
ter, new organization, new methods, and new technical 
aids. New problems in population mobility, in large 
urban centers, and in the international scene place 
new responsibilities on education. Teachers must talk 
with parents, citizens, and boards of education in new 
ways. 

To meet the problems and challenges of the future, 
NEA must set goals now. Every interested member can 
help by suggesting the goals he believes will best aid 
NEA in planning for service to its members, its af- 
filiated associations, and the nation. 


Aspirations and Goals 


Goals are aspirations. On which of the following 
aspirations would you agree that the NEA should 
focus its efforts in the next few years? 

@ Excellence and innovation in education, affording 
opportunity for each child and meeting the needs of 
society. 

@ Quality teaching by competent, responsible, pro- 
fessional teachers with adequate preparation, con- 
tinuous in-service development. 

@ Professional conditions of work that permit the 
fullest possible utilization of the teacher as a mature, 
professional person. 

@ Effective financial and organizational structure 
for the schools, 

@ Public understanding and support of teachers as 
competent professionals. 

@ Effective organization of the teaching profession 
—local, state, and national. 

@ Professional unity through membership which 
will bring teachers together to achieve the objective 
“A Million or More by ’64.” 

Are there other aspirations or goals which you think 
should guide the program of the NEA in the next few 
years? The present NEA Platform lists ten goals. You 
can help as an individual by urging your local associa- 
tion to participate so that each member will have a 
part in setting NEA goals. 

If you are a local association president, you can 
help by appointing a committee (or by asking an 

Mr. Turner is 1961-62 NEA president. 
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PROFESSION ApR 


What do you think 
about NEA goals? 


EWALD TURNER 


existing committee) to develop a plan for involving 
all your NEA members—then combining the results 
and fowarding them to the NEA. 

If you are a state leader, you can help by encourag. 
ing local associations in your state to take an active 
part in this project. It will also be helpful if you 
review what your state leadership believes the pri. 
mary goals of the NEA should be and then pass along 
the consensus. 

If you are a leader in an NEA department, com- 
mittee, or commission, you can help by outlining 
specific objectives and by suggesting how these can 
best fit into the total program of the NEA. 

The reports of local and state associations and NEA 
affiliates are requested by February 1, 1962. They will 
be analyzed and organized into a brief statement of 


the goals members of the profession believe most im- | 


portant in the immediate future. The report will be 
transmitted to the Resolutions Committee, which may 
suggest revisions in the Platform of the NEA, to the 
Board of Directors, and finally to the Representative 
Assembly. 


Individual, Local, and State Participation 


In July, a letter was sent to all state associations 
outlining the Professional Priorities Project and re- 
questing their participation from the point of view 
of the state association. In September, a letter was 
sent to all affiliated local associations about the proj 
ect (except in those states requesting that the project 
be handled through the state office). The president 
of your local association, therefore, has full informa- 
tion including forms to be used by groups within the 
local and for making a composite report to the NEA. 
It is hoped that each local will take part. 

For further information, write to the Professional 
Priorities Project, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. + # 
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A loeal association 
charts its goals 


MARY LOU ROGERS 
and 


MARY CATHERINE SMITH 


“c 


yHAT kind of program will you bring to us if 
you are appointed executive secretary?” This 
question was directed to Charles Bob Simp- 
son, one of over 100 applicants from all over the 
United States who offered to become the first exec- 
utive secretary of the San Diego Teachers Association. 
“LT will bring no program to San Diego,” answered 
Mr. Simpson. “The program of vour association al- 
ready exists in the hearts and minds of your more 
than 4000 members. If I come to San Diego, T will 
tap this rich reservoir of ideas and creative energy. 
The teachers themselves will develop the program of 
the San Diego ‘Teachers Association.” 


Tum EF months later, Mr. Simpson was in San Diego 
developing a “Charting Our Goals” project aimed 
at developing a sense of personal commitment among 
all SDTA members. The project has worked a miracle 
in revitalizing the membership and in giving members 
the feeling that “this is owr association.” 

The project was carried out through discussion 
groups, composed of between ten and. fifteen teach- 
ers, in each of the city’s 128 schools. Each discussion 
group had its own group leader and official recorder. 
Group leaders were trained at a two-night leadership 
school held in advance of the group meetings. At the 
leadership training sessions, the group leaders were 
briefed from a specially designed publication for the 
project and were given experience in a group situa- 
tion using the project materials. 

The discussion groups met every afternoon over a 
ten-day period. Superintendent of Schools Ralph Dai- 
lard cleared the school calendar of 
might interfere with the meetings 
mendous support to the entire project. 


which 
tre- 


events 


and gave 





Mrs. Rogers is a guidance counselor at the San Diego (Calli- 
fornia) City Schools Education Center. Miss Smith teaches 
third grade at Alice Birney Elementary School in San Diego. 
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The SDTA Board of Directors and Council gave 
high priority to the project. A publicity program was 
developed to build up understanding among _ the 
membership. Leaders made posters or sent reminders 
as part of the publicity, but the most potent stimulus 
was by word of mouth. An idea and people became 
interwoven. 

Reaction to the goals project was affirmative. Mem- 
bers had been asked to confine their discussion to 
the ten-day period, but now many asked for more 
time. In schools where professional apathy had reigned 
for years, new interest and activity sprang up. The 
sudden and increasing number of telephone calls to 
the SD'TA office reflected this change, as did the sharp 
increase of teacher appearances at 
headquarters. 


the association 

Everyone wanted to get into the act. There was a 
tremendous demand for information concerning 
SDTA’s activities. This deluge of questions moved 
one officer to comment, “It convinces me we’ve been 
hiding our candle under a bushel for too long.” 

Teacher interest in the project was high. One 
teacher expressed it this way: “This is the first time 
anyone has come to me and given me a chance to 
be heard. I feel sure now that my voice will become 
part and parcel of the association’s new program.” 
Another teacher said: “It’s a great feeling to become 
suddenly aware that you are part of an organization 
with such tremendous potential. Just think of all the 
things we can accomplish through working together 
this way.” 


m 

To keep the efforts of the project orderly and 
systematic, procedures were set up to direct the 
group work toward the crystallization of a sound 
association program. One important step was to 
stipulate that every aspiration or determination from 
group discussions had to be put in writing by the 
recorder and placed in the goals booklet that was 
provided. ‘These completed booklets were the only 
valid and acceptable material recognized by the as- 
sociation. 
350 of these booklets have come over two 
thousand goals. After the goals committee has clas- 
sified, reduced, and refined these aspirations into 
broad areas, they will be studied by the SDTA 
Council, the association’s legislative assembly. Fol- 
lowing this action, the goals will be referred back 
to the general membership for their study and reac- 
tion. 


From 


In January 1962, the SDTA Council will adopt 
the goals. These new goals for the association will 
provide the framework for yearly action programs. 
The officers and staff will then take their direction 
from the goals in fulfilling their responsibility to 
their office and to the profession. The standing com- 
mittees will be guided in their role of effecting a 
committee program of action. The membership of 
SDTA, with better understanding of the program of 
the association, will be moving ahead as an organized 
team in the direction of accomplishment. $+ tf 
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Pen Pals 


This listing was compiled by NEA’s 
Committee on International Relations. 


Letter-writing programs with  cor- 
respondents from all over the world 
can introduce international activity 
into the lives of students everywhere. 
Under the sponsorship of any of the 
organizations listed below, a carefully 
planned, well-motivated project with 
pen pals in other lands can lead to 
satisfying and educational experiences 
for teachers and students alike. 

For general information about the 
various programs, write the Letter- 
Writing Committee, People-to-People 
Program, World Affairs Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 
The following groups cooperate with 
this committee: 

American Pen Pals, 701 N. 6th St., 
Herrin, Ill. Specializes in high school 
correspondence. 4¢ stamp for each 
name requested, plus a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

Ambassadors of Friendship, 9050 
N.W. 5th Ave., Miami, Fla. Ages 12-25. 
Most of the countries of the free world. 
No charge. Send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for listing of names. 

Bureau de Correspondence Scolaire, 
c/o Dr. Frances V. Guille, director, 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
20¢ per name. Arrangements made 
through teachers for exchange of let- 
ters with French students, ages 11-20. 

Caravan of East and West, Inc., 132 
E. 65th St., New York 21. Age groups 
6-15, 15-20, and adults in approxi- 
mately 50 countries. $2 per name in 
the. U.S.; 10 shillings or 20 Interna- 
tional Reply coupons in other coun- 
tries. (Includes The Caravan magazine.) 

Children’s Plea for Peace, World 
Affairs Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14. Ages 10-18. Also 
arranges teacher-to-teacher correspond- 
ence. 25¢ per name. (Includes Silver 
Lining Newspaper and 
sheet.) 

Dyer’s Pen-Pal Service Organization, 
R.F.D. 3, Seguin, Texas. Ages 12-16. 
Correspondents in 70 countries who 
read and write English. 25¢ per name; 
minimum order, 30. Serves high school 
and junior high school teachers only. 
Write for details and free lesson plans 
before ordering. 


suggestion 
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International Friendship League, 10 
Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston. 
Elementary and high school students 
in more than 100 countries. 50¢ per 
name under 19 years; $1 for 19 and 
Over. 

International Students Society, Hills- 
boro, Oreg. Specializes in junior and 
senior high school and college students 
correspondence in 133 countries. Lan- 
guages: English, French, Spanish, and 
German. 25¢ per name; minimum 
order, 5. Also exchanges or rents re- 
corded tapes in a number of countries 
and languages with students, teachers, 
and schools. Write for new enroll- 
ment blank before ordering names. 

International Youth Friendship Or- 
ganization, 450 Armory Place, Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. Specializes in students in- 
terested in entertainment talents (ages 
12-19) in Europe, Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the Caribbean. No 
charge. Send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

Jo’s Mail Hobby Exchange, 138 Pas- 
saic St., Passaic, N.J. Open to all ages 
in all countries. 10¢ per monthly issue. 

League of Friendship, Inc., P.O. Box 
509, Mount Vernon, Ohio. Ages 12-21 
in approximately 60 countries. Send 
25¢ per name, your age, and stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

Letters Abroad, 45 FE. 65th St. New 
York 21. Clearinghouse for interna- 
tional correspondence. Serves students 
age 15 and up but specializes in col- 
lege ages in most countries. No charge. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Letters in Friendship, Wanamaker 
Store, Philadelphia 7. Specializes in 
high school and college students in 
English-speaking countries outside of 
North America and in countries where 
English is required in schools—Japan, 
Korea, India, France, Austria, and 
others. No charge. Send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

Letters Unlimited, G. J. Raymond, 
5718 Wigton Drive, Houston 35. Ages 
10-25. Specializes in requests from re- 
mote nations and colonies overseas but 
services requests from anywhere. No 
charge. Requests from U.S. and Can- 
ada must include stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelopes. Languages: English, 
Arabic, Spanish, French. 

Oficina Nacional de Covrresponden- 
cia Escolar, Harley D. Oberhelman, 


director, Dept. of Foreign Languages, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
Spanish-speaking students ages 12-20, 
25¢ per name. 

Pen Friends Div., The _ English 
Speaking Union, 16 E. 69th St., New 
York 21. Ages 9-16. Mainly British 
Commonwealth countries. No charge, 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 
Minn. Ages 10-20 in approximately 40 
countries. All letters in English. 30¢ 
per name. 

World Mailbag, 2 Hillcrest Rd. 
West Nyack, N.Y. Clearinghouse for 
schools whose students are interested 
in exchanging letters with students in 
foreign countries. No charge. Send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Youth of All Nations, Inc., 16 Saint 
Luke’s Place, New York 14. Teen-agers 
and young adults in more than 100 
countries. Nonpartisan, nonprofit 
membership organization of all na- 
tions, races, and religious beliefs. An- 
nual membership dues for students, 
$1. For descriptive booklet and appli- 
cation blank, send 10¢ and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

Youth Pen Pal Exchange, Box 699:, 
Washington 20, D.C. Ages 10-20 in all 
countries of the free world. No charge 
to students who wish to correspond 
with a young person of a foreign coun- 
try. Please send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. # # 


a 


I Remember... 


M y mental picture of Mr. White 
is a good many years old and has 
suffered the eroding effects of time. 
But one thing I will never forget 
about him was a quality of serenity 
which made me think that he 
looked like Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of George Washington. 

Mr. White was in charge of the 
high school woodworking shop. But 
he also played a drum in the school 
band. When I first saw him there, 
I thought it improper and incon- 
gruous for a teacher to be in a stu- 
dent band. When I came to know 
Mr. White better, I was no longer 
surprised. 

I cannot remember his ever rais- 
ing his voice to us boys or showing 
anger. Yet he never failed to handle 
a situation in a way that kept things 
under easy control. 

One day in wood-turning class, a 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Outstanding Biographies for 
College-Bound Students 


Tus list was compiled by the following 
members of the Young Adult Services 
Divisions Committee on the Selection of 
Books and Other Materials, of the Ameri- 
can Library Association: Robert  H. 
Dumas, Dallas Public Library; Barbara 
Joyce Duree, ALA Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin; E. Ben Evans, 
Kern County Union High School, Bakers- 
field, Calif.; Helen Mekeel, Kern County 
Public Library, Bakersfield, Calif.; John 
Park, Kent (Conn.) School; Elaine Simp- 
son, New York Public Library; Marian L. 
Trahan, Oakland (Calif.) Public Library. 
Education of Henry Adams by Henry 
Adams. Important events and great men 


are met in Adams’ travels in America, 
England, and France in the latter part 
of the 1800's. 1927. 527p. Houghton. S6. 


My Lord, What a Morning by Marian 
Anderson. This great artist shares her 
success on the concert stage, her feelings 
about prejudice, and her hopes for the 
future of the Negro. 1956. 312p. Viking. 
$5. 

Promised Land by Mary Antin. A 
young Russian immigrant analyzes her 
experiences during her first days in Amer- 
ica. 1917. 3753p. Houghton. $5. 

Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther 
by Roland H. Bainton. The Protestant 
Reformation is relived through this dis- 
tinctive biography, 1950. 422p. 
$4.75. 

Baruch: My Own Story by Bernard M. 
Baruch. Portrait of an extraordinary 
man who has never held public office but 


Abingdon. 


has been a pillar of strength to four 
presidents. 1957. 337p. Holt. S5. 

Men of Mathematics by Eric T. Bell. 
The lives and achievements of world- 
renowned mathematicians told with wit 


and good humor. 
Schuster. $6.50. 

Life of Samuel Johnson by James 
Boswell. The personality and character of 
Johnson and the members of his circle. 
1931. Modern Library. $2.95. 

Yankee from Olympus: Justice Holmes 
and his Family by Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. A richly told family story. 1944. 
175p. Little. $5. 

My Several Worlds: a Personal Record 
by Pearl S$. Buck. The world-famous 
author of The Good Earth tells how she 
happened to grow up with both Chinese 
and American culture. 1954. 407p. Day. 
$6.50. 

Queen of France by Andre Castelot. 
Court intrigue, desperate flight, imprison- 
ment, and death are what Marie Antoi- 
hette meets after her marriage to the 
King of France. 1957. 434p. Harper. $5. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 


1937. 592p. Simon & 
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by Benvenuto Cellini. Italian Renaissance 
art, sculpture, princes, dukes, and popes 
are brilliantly presented. 1927. 485p. 
Modern Library. $1.95. 

Shakespeare of London by Marchette 
Chute. Presents William Shakespeare 
against the political and cultural back- 
ground of his age. 1949. 397p. Dutton. 


pO.49. 

Autobiography of Mark Twain by 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Neider edi- 
tion). The life of one of America’s most 
famous humorists. 1959. 388p. Harper. S6. 


Madame Curie by Eve Curie. The 
biography of an indomitable woman 
scientist by her daughter. 1937. 412p. 


Doubleday. $5. 

They Called Him Stonewall by Burke 
Davis. The life of the Confederate Army’s 
most colorful general. 1954. 470p. Rine- 
hart. S6, 

Naked to Mine Enemies: The Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey by Charles W. Ferguson. 
Defying the Pope in annulling the King’s 
marriage brings tragedy to Henry VIII's 
minister. 1958. 543p. Little. $6.50. 

Atoms in the Family by Laura Fermi. 
The Enrico Fermi, one of the 
leading physicists in the development of 
the atomic bomb at Los Alamos. 1954. 
267p. Univ. of Chicago. $4.75. 

Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
in by Esther Forbes, 1942. 510p. Hough- 
ton. $7. 


story of 


Anne Frank: Diary of a 
Anne Frank. The diary of 
old Jewish girl, written in 
warehouse, where she and 


Young Gil by 
a thirteen-year- 
an Amsterdam 
her family hid 
from the Germans during World War IL. 
1952. 285p. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Autobiography by Benjamin Franklin. 
1923. 286p. Houghton. $2.28. 

Peter the Great: Emperor of All 
Russia by lan Grey. A brilliant portrait 
of one of Russia’s most revolutionary 
rulers. 1960. 505p. Lippincott. $7.50. 

Napoleon I by Albert Léon Guérard. 
An impressive study of the 
genius. 1956. 199p. Knopf. $3. 

Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill by 
Hermann Hagedorn. Includes life at 
Oyster Bay, White House living, and 
anecdotes of Theodore Roosevelt's family. 
1954. 435p. Macmillan. $2.49. 

Act One by Moss Hart. The author’s 
life up to his first successful play gives 


military 


THE 
BOOKSHELF 





the reader and 


the 


many 
moments in the world of 
1959. 444p. Random. $5. 
American Doctor’s Odyssey by Victoi 
G. Heiser. Adventures of an American 
doctor who traveled the world to blot out 
disease. 1936. 544p. Norton. $7.50. 
Elizabeth the Great by Elizabeth Jen- 
kins. A 


most 


funny touching 


theater. 


personal history of England’s 


fascinating 1959. 3386p. 
Coward. $5. 


Story of My Life by Helen Keller. Hei 


queen. 


sight and hearing destroyed before the 
age of two, Helen Keller proves that she 
can still lead a useful life. 1954. 382p. 


Doubleday. $3.95. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 
Kings by Amy Kelly. Political and 
gious and the disastrous second 
crusade are the background of this biog- 


reli- 
wars 


raphy of an extraordinary queen. 1950. 
13lp. Harvard. $5.50. 
Profiles in Courage by John F. Ken- 


nedy. A profile of eight U. S. congress- 
men who risked political oblivion because 
their moral principles were stronger than 
their ambitions. 1956. 266p. Harper. 83.95. 

Henry David Thoreau by Joseph Wood 
Krutch. The New England Yankee who 
sharply criticized society and became one 


of America’s classic writers. 1948. 298p. 
Sloane. $4.75. 

Suleiman the Magnificent by Harold 
Lamb. Exotic Turkey of the sixteenth 
century and its ruler. 1951. $70p. Double- 
day. Sd. 

Ariel: the Life of Shelley by Andre 


Maurois. A notable biography of onc of 
England’s greatest lyric poets. 1924. 335p. 
Ungar. $3.75. 

Seven Storey 
Merton, 


Mountain by ‘Thomas 
Growing up without a faith, 
an American poet finds happiness in a 


Trappist monastery after his conversion 


to the Church of Rome. 1948. 429%p. 
Harcourt. $3.95. 
Christopher Columbus, Mariner by 


Samuel Eliot Morison. Columbus’ life and 
voyages are vividly recreated in this lively 
narrative. 1955. 224p. Little. $3.75 

Three Worlds of Albert Schweitzer \y 
Robert Payne. A life history of a brilliant 
philosopher, musician, physician, mission- 
ary, and writer. 1957. 252p. Nelson. $3.50. 


Diary of Samuel Pepys by Samuel 
Pepys (edited by O. F. Morshead). The 
day-to-day life of a man active in the 
alfairs of London in the 1600's. 1960. 


548p. Peter Smith. $4.50. 

Lives by Plutarch (Dryden Transla- 
tion). Biographies written around 120 
A.D. in which the author parallels the 
lives of eminent Greeks with 

(Continued on page 82) 
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U NDER each NEA department head- 
ing, publications sent to members are 
listed, followed by a statement of 
membership fees. The first person 
named is president and the second is 
secretary or executive secretary, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Send departmental dues to the off- 
cial or address indicated by an asterisk. 

Use the application blank on page 
73 for joining any department ex- 
cept AERA, AACTE, and NAEA. If 
interested in joining those depart- 
ments, write to the person indicated. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. Dues: professional $10 
(Journal); $15 (Journal and Research 
Quarterly). Student $3.50 (Journal); 
$6 (Journal and Research Quarterly). 
Arthur §. Daniels, dean, School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 
*Carl A. Troester, Jr., NEA. 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education — Yearbook, 
AACTE Bulletin. Dues (institutional) 
$150 to $375 per year depending on 
enrollment and type of program. J. R. 
Rackley, dean, College of Educ., 
Pennsylvania State Univ., University 
Park. *Edward C. Pomeroy, NEA. 
Write for details on membership re- 
quirements. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators — Official Report, Roster 
of Members, Research Bulletin, School 
{dministrator, and special pamphlets. 
Dues S10. Benjamin C. Willis, supt., 
Chicago. *Finis E. Engleman, AASA. 

American Association of School Li- 
brarians—School Libraries. Dues, per- 
sonal, $6-S50, based on salary; insti- 
tutional, budget. Sara 
Fenwick, asst. prof., Graduate Library 
School, Univ. of Chicago. *Eleanor 
E. Ahlers, ALA headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 

American Driver Education Asso- 
ciation—Proceedings of Annual Meet- 
ing. Dues $3; student $2. Donald L. 
Healy, Shawnee-Mission North High 


based on 
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School, Merriam, Kans. *Norman 
Key, NEA. 

American Educational Research As- 
sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search, Newsletter, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, What Research Says. Dues $10; 
graduate-student affiliate $5. David G. 
Ryans, head of educational develop- 
ments, System Development Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, Calif. *Guyv T. 
Buswell, NEA. Write for details on 
membership requirements. 

American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, Inc. — Industrial Arts Teacher. 
Dues $3; student-group membership 
50¢ per person; individual student 
dues Sl. William J. Micheels, Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wis. *Ken- 
neth E. Dawson, NEA. 

Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to individuals 
professionally engaged in higher edu- 
cation. Dues included in NEA mem- 
bership. Roy A. Price, prof. of social 
science and educ., Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse (N.Y.) Univ. *G. Kerry 
Smith, NEA. 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development —Education- 
cl Leadership and Yearbook. Dues 
“8; comprehensive membership  (in- 
cludes all publications for the period 
of membership) Sl4. William Van 
‘Til, New York Univ. *Margaret Gill, 
NEA. 

Audiovisual Instruction — Audio- 
visual Instruction and special publi- 
cations. Dues $7; with AV Communi- 
cation Review $12. Ernest F. Tie- 
nann, director, Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12. 
‘Anna L. Hyer, NEA. 

Classroom Teachers — Official Re- 
port, News Bulletin, and What Re- 
search Says. Dues included in NEA 
membership. Anita Ruffing, English 
teacher, Bellevue, Ohio (on leave). 
*Margaret Stevenson, NEA. 

Council for Exceptional Children— 
Exceptional Children. Dues $8.50; stu- 
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dent $4.25. Leo F. Cain, vice-presi- 
dent, San Francisco State 
*William C. Geer, NEA. 

Elementary - Kindergarten - Nursery 
Education — Service publications on 
topics pertinent to elementary educa- 
tion and a quarterly newsletter. Dues 
$1. Lulu Palmer, State Dept. of Educ, 
Montgomery, Ala. Ada O._ Sillings, 
508 W. Hill St., Louisville 8, Ky. 
*Ethel Thompson, NEA. 

Elementary School Principals—T he 
National Elementary Principal, Yeayr- 
book, and special publications. Dues 
$8; life membership $100. Martin C. 
‘Tate, Grace Court School, 800 West 
Adams, Phoenix. *Robert W. Eaves, 
NEA. 

Foreign Languages—NEA member- 
ship is a prerequisite. Dues: regular 
$5; sustaining $25 minimum; life 
$100; Student NEA $2. Interim off- 
cers: chairman, Genevieve S. Blew, 
supvr. of modern foreign languages, 
State Dept. of Educ., Baltimore 1; 
secretary, Joseph C. Hutchinson, U.S. 
Office of Educ., Washington 25, D.C. 
*Lawrence G. Derthick, NEA (Make 
checks payable to the Dept. of For- 
eign Languages.) 

Home Economics—Two DHE Top- 
ics, one DHE Bulletin to members. 
Dues S82. Louise Harmon, Montgomery 
Blair High School, Silver Spring, Md. 
Bonnie Barrick, dist. supvr., home 
economics educ., Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute. (Send dues 
to Dept. of Home Economics, NEA.) 

Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—Music Educators Journal. Dues 
$6, plus dues in affiliated states. Allen 
P. Britton, asst. dean and_ prof. of 
Music Educ., School of Music, Univ. 


College, 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor. *Vanett 
Lawler, NEA. 
National Art Education  Associa- 


tion—Art Education (9 issues). Mem- 
bership is obtained by joining one 
of four regional associations. Ruth 
Elise Halvorsen, supvr. of art, Port- 
land (Oreg.) Public Schools. *Ralph 
G. Beelke, NEA. Write for details 
on dues and membership  require- 
ments. 

National Association of Education- 
al Secretaries — The National Educa- 
tional Secretary. Dues $4. Edith 
Hammond, Office of Supt. of Schools, 
Hampton, N.H. *Isabel Paddock 
(second vice-pres.), Board of Educ., 
Warwick (N.Y.) Valley Central School. 

National Association of Journalism 
Directors—NAJD Digest. Dues $1.50. 
Ernest Anderson, Olympia  (Wash.) 
High School. *Sister M. Rita Jeanne, 
FSPA, Marycliff High School, Spokane. 

National Association of Public 
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school Adult Educators—Dues $10 for 


active members; $2 for associate mem- 
pers. Wilmer V. Bell, director of 
adult educ., Baltimore City Schools. 
*Robert A. Luke, NEA. 

National Association of Secondary- 
§chool Principals — Bulletin, NASSP 
spotlight, and NASSP News Letter. 
Individual dues $15; institutional $25. 
James D. Logsdon, Thornton ‘Town- 
ship High Schools and Junior College, 
Harvey, Ill. *Ellsworth ‘Tompkins, 
NEA. 

National Association of 
Deans and Counselors—Journal and 
occasional newsletters. Dues $15; stu- 
dent $4. Lillian M. Johnson, dean of 
women, Univ. of Cincinnati: * Barbara 
Catton, NEA. 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education—NCAIWE News. 
Individual national dues $3; branch 
dues $3. Hildegarde Romberg, supt., 
District 12, Chicago Public Schools. 
*Lois M. Clark, NEA. 

National Council for the Social 
Studies—Social Education and Year- 
book. Dues for teachers with salaries 
under $3600, $5; $3600 or more, S7; 
contributing membership, $15 (also 
receive copy of each NCSS publication 
isued during the year). Emlyn Jones, 
Dept. of History, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison. *Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics — Mathematics Teacher 
and Arithmetic Teacher. Dues $5 (in- 
dudes either journal), $8 both; stu- 
dent dues $1.50 (includes either jour- 
nal), $2.50 (includes both); institu- 
tional subscription to either journal 
87. Phillip S. Jones, Mathematics 
Dept., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
*M. H. Ahrendt, NEA. 

National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—NRTA Journal. Individual dues 
$2; life membership $50. Association- 
al: local $5; state $10. Ethel Percy 


Women 


ae ia ai a a a a 
Andrus, Grey Gables, Ojai, Calif. | 
*Alice Reiterman (financial secre- | TO: .- +--+ e +e eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


tary), 701 N. Montgomery, Ojai, Calif. | 
National School Public Relations | 


Association — Three newsletters, se- | 
lected handbooks, special reports. 
School System Service $75; Profes- 


sional Communication Service $25; | 
Basic Public Relations Service (mem- | 


bership) $10. Harry A. Fosdick, Cali- | 


fornia Teachers Assn., 
*Roy K. Wilson, NEA. 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Elemen- 
tary School Science Bulletin (for ele- 
mentary school teachers), and Packets 
o Teaching Aids. Dues $6; sustaining 
membership $10; library subscription 
88; life membership available. Sub- 


Burlingame. 
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So you think you know your NEA. 
How many of the statements below 
can you complete correctly? 


1. The NEA life insurance plan now 
under way is designed to 
a. supplement members’ other policies 
b. provide low-cost insurance 
c. benefit student members as well as 
regular members 


2. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission recently issued a statement on 
The Central Purpose of American 
Education. That purpose, according 
to the EPC statement, is 

a.to develop students’ ability to think 

b.to add to the quantity of students’ 


4. Educational Leadership is the 
journal of the 
a. Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development 
b. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 
c. Department of 
Principals 


Elementary School 


5. The 1961 Representative Assem- 
bly voted unanimously to admit a 
33rd NEA department. It is the 

a. Department of Educational Psychol- 

ogy 

b. Department of Foreign Languages 

c. Department for Urban Education 


6. The 700-page best seller, Teach- 


ing Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing was published by NEA’s Depart- 


ment of 


a. Home Economics 
b. Rural Education 
c. Audiovisual Instruction 





work 7. By becoming an NEA life mem- 
c.to make better use of new teaching ber, you can 
materials a. save money 
38. The 1961-62 NEA Catalog of b. receive free the NEA Research Bulle- 
Publications lists tin and the annual NEA Proceedings 
. jours he troub yearly 
nti: ties ait c. pod — the trouble of yearly 
b. more than 500 atte 
c.more than 1000 ‘0141 [P-L 19-9 tq-¢ 
books, pamphlets, reports, etc. ‘V-f {[2-€ ‘e-g ‘aa0Iq) [[e-[ ‘suamsup 
scriptions to Elementary School Sci- State Univ., Stillwater. *Robert M. 


ence Bulletin, 50¢ per school year in 
groups of five or more sent to one ad- 
dress (minimum order $2.50); single 
subscriptions $1. J. Darrell Barnard, 
New York Univ. *Robert H. Carleton, 
NEA. 

Rural Education — News, pamphlet 
or bulletin series, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, and other publications. Dues 
$4. J. C. Fitzgerald, director of Div. 
of Continuing Education, Oklahoma 


Isenberg, NEA. 

Speech Association of America — 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Speech Teacher, and Di- 
rectory of the Speech Assn. of Amer- 
ica. Dues, student $3.50; regular $5.50; 
sustaining $18.50. Ralph G. Nichols, 
Dept. of Speech, Univ. of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 1. *Robert Jeffrey, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington. 

(Continued en page 80) 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Tae following new _ publications 
may be ordered from the NEA or 
its departments, as indicated, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Prices quoted, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, are for single copies and subject 
to discount on quantity lots of the 
same item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
10 or more, 20%. For a listing of more 
than 1000 NEA publications, request 
a free copy of the 1961-62 NEA Cata- 
log of Publications. 


Aquatics Guide, 1961-1963. Contains 
official playing rules for girls and 
women and articles on techniques, 
teaching, organization, bibliographies, 
and special features related to aquatic 
sports. 160p. $1. Stock No. 24-812. 
Order from Div. for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

Basketball Guide, 1961-63. 160p. $1. 
Stock No. 24-819. Order from DGWS, 
AAHPER. 

Children’s Books To Enrich the 
Social Studies for the Elementary 
Grades. Annotated bibliography with 
selected titles organized to fit a variety 
of programs. Complete with grade level 
designation and index. 1961. 207p. 
$2.50. Stock No. 49-832. Order from 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies. 

Completed Research in HPER III. 
96p. $1.50. Stock No. 24-100-10. Order 
from AAHPER. 

Controversial Issues in the Class- 
room. Includes guidelines, classroom 
hints, and current practices and poli- 
cies of a number of school systems. 
Compiled by the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations for the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
Magazine Publishers Assn. 1961. 30p. 
50¢. Stock No. 65-105. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 

Economics in’ the Elementary 
Schools by Barbara E. Thompson. 
Account of a learning experience in 
an elementary school that suggests 
ways of helping children acquire con- 
cepts and understandings of elemen- 
tary economics. 1961. 6p. Single copy 
free; in quantity, 10¢ each. Stock No. 
28-723. Elementary Instructional Serv- 
ice. Order from Pub. Sales. 

The Family Today, Part II of the 
1961 DHE Bulletin on Recommen- 
dations of the White House Confer- 
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ence on Children and Youth for 
Home Economics Teachers. 1961. 32p. 
0¢. Stock No. 26-107. Order from 
Dept. of Home Economics, NEA. 

Film Guide for Music Educators. 
Annotated list of 16mm music films 
including many prepared for tele- 
vision. 1961. 128p. $2.50. Stock No. 
32-170. Order from Music Educators 
Natl. Conference, NEA. 

Financing Education for Our 
Changing Population. Papers pre- 
sented at the Fourth Natl. School 
Finance Conference. 1961. Illp. $1. 
Stock No, 51-128. NEA Committee 
on Educational Finance. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 

Girls Sports Organization Hand- 
book. 1961. 44p. 75¢. Stock No. 24- 
100.12. Order from DGWS, AAHPER. 

Improving Reading in the Elemen- 
tary Social Studies by Leo Fay and 
others. Provides the elementary teach- 
er with practical assistance for teach- 
ing reading in the social studies. 
1961. 80p. $1.50. Stock No. 49-833. 
Order from NCSS. 

Institutionalization and _ Psycho- 
Educational Development of Deaf 
Children by Stephen P. Quigley and 
D. Robert Frisina. CEC Research 
Monograph, Series A, No. 3. Research 
study comparing residential and day 
students in residential schools for the 
deaf on the _ following variables: 
communication ability, educational 
achievement, and_ psycho-social ad- 
justment. 1961. 49p. $2. Stock No. 
55-109. Order from Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

Journey to Now. First fifteen years 
of the professional standards move- 
ment in teaching, as reflected in key- 
note addresses of executive secretaries 
Ralph W. McDonald (1946-51) and 
T. M. Stinnett (1951-61) of the Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 1961. 
202p. Cloth $2.50, Stock No. 52-130; 
paper $1.50, Stock No. 52-132. 
NCTEPS. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Leisure and the Schools. 1961 Year- 
book. School’s role in educating today’s 
children and youth for tomorrow’s 
leisure. 192p. $3.75. Stock No, 24-004. 
Order from AAHPER. 


NEA Journal Reprints 


Alaska and the Fiftieth Star. De- 
signed to arouse interest in junior 
high school students about our new- 
est states and serve as introduction to 
further studies. Thirty-five of the same 
title for $1. No orders accepted for 
less. Order from Pub. Sales, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Official Basketball Rules for Girls 
and Women. (Reprint) 48p. 35¢. Stock 
No. 24-800. Order from DGWs, 
AAHPER. 

Public Relations Ideas for Teacher 
Education. Ideas for interpreting 
teacher education programs of col- 
leges and universities, including im- 
portant contributions of the teacher 
and the community. 1961. 72p. $1. 
Stock No. 1-127. Order from American 
Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Ed. 

Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers 
and Certain Other School Employees, 
1960-61, Urban Districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population. Research Re. 
port 1961-R13. Presents, by district, 
salaries paid classroom teachers, junior 
college teachers, teachers in part-time 
or continuation schools or adult edu- 
cation, school counselors, — school 
nurses, and attendance officers. 90p. 
75¢. Stock No. 43-585. Research Diy, 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Salaries Paid Principals and Cer- 
tain Other School Employees, 1960- 
61, Urban Districts 30,000 to 100,000 
in Population. Research Report 1961- 
R14. Presents, by district, salaries 
paid to assistant and supervising prin- 
cipals of elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools; 
to department heads, deans, and coun- 
selors in high schools; to principals 
of part-time or continuation schools 
or adult education; and to the chief 
administrators of junior colleges. 91p. 
75¢. Stock No. 43-586. Research Div. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Secretarial and Clerical Assistance 
in Individual School Buildings. ERS 
Circular No. 3, 1961. Presents general 
review of local practices; includes 
samples of formulas and policies used 
to determine the amount of clerical 
and secretarial assistance assigned to 
individual elementary and_ secondary 
schools. 18p. $1. Stock No. 21-942. 
Educational Research Service. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Social Studies in the Comprehen- 
sive Secondary School. Preprint from 
the September 1961 Bulletin of the 
National Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals. Position paper on_ the 
1960-61 major project of the NASSP 
Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development. 18p. Single copy 
free; add. copies 20¢ each. Stock No. 
48-203. Order from NASSP. 

Special Events in the Girls Sport 
Program. 1961. 80p. $1.50. Stock No. 
24-100.13. Order from DGWS, AAH- 
PER. 

Stewardship Report of the Defense 
Commission. Report of twenty years 

(Continued on page 80) 
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LIBERTY AND UNION (Continued from page 11) 


ee eee 


goods—the feeling of human fraternity—is soon over- 
come by unspeakable brutalities inflicted by one man 
on his neighbor. 

It would. be presumptuous if I tried to tell you 
about the pedagogic means to be used in raising a 
generation equal to the supreme task I have just 
sketched. Yet as a journalist of day-to-day events, and 
gs an historian seeking some sort of design in what 
the days hide but the years reveal, let me continue to 
describe my further thoughts on the other tasks 
awaiting the American public school in the years 
ahead. 

Most of these further tasks have as a common origin 
the impact on our society of the new scientific and 
technological revolution that has been accelerating 
itself since the end of the Second World War. In con- 
sequence of that impact, many things threaten to be- 
cme unhinged: our theory of government, our out- 
look on politics, our social structure, our use of leis- 
ure, and so on. 


Ove constitutional design, to begin with that, was 
based, among other things, on a theory about amateur 
and expert knowledge. It was assumed, for example, 
that in some matters the President would have more 
expert knowledge than the Congress, while in others, 
the case would be reversed. It was further assumed 
that the amateur electorate, while not claiming to ex- 
pert knowledge in points of detail, would still know 
enough to guide the acts of its representatives in the 
government and to judge the acts made in the name 
of the people. 

Until recent decades, the whole of this theory stood 


the test of reality reasonably well. At least it seemed 


possible for an educated man to encompass the greater 
part of the things he had to know if he was to make 
an informed judgment about public matters, either as 
a government official or as a concerned citizen. But 
can we confidently say that this is still true? Can any- 
one of us go straight from our ordinary work to com- 
mand an army, to manage the economy, or to conduct 
a scientific experiment pointing to what would be a 
major breakthrough in knowledge? 

All this was possible to a man who lived in the 
nineteenth century—the golden age of the amateur— 
because all things then were small scale. But is it pos- 
sible in the modern age of specialization and bigness? 
The honest answer is that it is not possible. 

The specialization of knowledge that has made pos- 
sible the recent explosion in the sciences and in tech- 
nology has reached a point where even our leading 
physical and biological scientists cannot readily master 
the whole of their field of discipline. The most they 
can hope to master is but a corner of it. Moreover, to 
a degree that was never true before, our life-and-death 
political questions are now deeply entwined with com- 
plex scientific and technological questions where ex- 
pert knowledge alone can untangle the scientific facts 
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before a political judgment can come into play. The 
immediate result is that our elected officials of govern- 
ment are now, in the highest matters of state, in- 
creasingly dependent on the advice they receive from 
their scientific and technological advisers and are in- 
creasingly in a quandary over what to do when they 
receive—as they often do—conflicting advice from 
them. 

Meanwhile, what of the electorate that stands even 
farther removed from the whole of this process? Does 
it have the kind of knowledge that can enable it to 
call to account those who must make the decisions 
about the new kind of scientific-political questions 
that dominate our life? The simple answer is that it 
doesn’t. And because it doesn’t, the electorate seems 
to be reduced more and more to the role of a passive 
bystander to all that is done within the government. 

Indeed, unless our educational system can produce 
a citizenry that has at least an ear for science, along 
with a passionate determination to make science the 
servant instead of the master of humane values, the re- 
sult at best will be this: We may be able to retain a 
government for the people. But we will lose our ca- 
pacity to maintain a government of and by the people 
as well. 

Even as things now stand, all too many people are 
disposed to turn their backs on the democratic politi- 
cal process, with all its supporting ethical and tem- 
peramental values. 


Nor does this complete the circle of danger. Two 
further dangers of a related character dominate the 
horizon ahead. 

Let me say first, that I do not share the view that 
America, from a social and economic standpoint, is 
hardening into a status-ridden society. I believe that 
in the foreseeable future we will remain a highly mo- 
bile congregation where talented young men and wom- 
en, regardless of origin, can rise to positions of lead- 
ership. Moreover, the rise will be all the more rapid 
for those who show a special aptitude for science and 
technology. These seem destined to take the place of 
businessmen at the head of affairs, just as the business- 
men superseded the editors, the editors superseded the 
lawyers, and the lawyers superseded the clergy as the 
so-called intellectual elite of the nation. 

In itself, a development of this sort should cause no 
concern, for it would simply continue the process of 
natural selection that has always marked the course of 
America’s evolutionary response to a changing en- 
vironment. 

But what does or should concern us all is the pos- 
sible by-product of this same process. The dangerous 
by-product would be a widening of the gulf between 
the leaders and the led. The new leaders would talk 
a new and private language that would be incompre- 
hensible to the led. The led, sensing its dependence 
on the magicians of science and technology, would 
hesitate to challenge them for fear of losing the ma- 
terial things conjured up by the magicians. And in 
the meantime, the spirit of community which makes 
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Nothing Else Like It! 


E-Z GRADER 


GIVES YOU UP TO 
50 HOURS FREE 
TIME THIS YEAR! 








YES, with E-Z Grader you get 


fastest, accurate scores on 
all tests, quizzes and home- 
work with no tiring arithmetic 


* PROVEN IN SCHOOLROOMS only 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


* USED BY TEACHERS OF 00 

ALL GRADES, ALL SUBJECTS a 

POST 

* SCORES ALL PAPERS OF a 
6 TO 95 PROBLEMS 
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Just set the E-Z Grader 
slide once at the total 
number of problems . 

get each paper’s percent- 
age score automatically. 
One glance and the paper 
is scored . . . no tedious 
ealculation, no errors, no 
disputes. Prove it to your- 
self ... order today! 


Report Time Wonder! 
The E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Quick as a wink, gives percentage average of 3 to 
17 papers. Your best friend at report card time! 










Saving val 
: ue ey 
eturn for full refund? 


“Py, 

0 

ie EER vy. w, 
OOF 


$100 


(eo) 10) 4m 40) ))- me ty 4c) 7-0) eo) 


START SAVING TIME NEXT WEEK! 


The E-Z Grader Co., Dept. NEA 
28999 Gates Mills Bivd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me, postpaid, 


E-Z Graders at $1.00, __E-Z Average Finders at $1.00 














! enclose $__-___-___-  -s- F cash ( check or M.O. 
Name 

Address. 

City si — ee State : 








Ohio residents add 3% state sales tax. 
SAVE! 10% discount on orders of 10 or more. Pool your orders and SAVE! 


our democracy work would become a casualty of the 
inability of many men to explain to themselves, tp 
their neighbors, and to their leaders the thoughts 1 
siding in. their hearts and minds. 

The second and related danger that lies ahead , 
that, thanks to our scientific and technological reyo. 
lution, we can look forward to an increasing standard 
of living for most of our people. This, by itself, should 
carry with it the promise of a rise in the moral an 
intellectual tone of the nation. But will it? How will 
the rising generation of young people use the ney 
leisure hours promised them by automation? Will 
they use it to enlarge their horizons? Or will the new 
| leisure be dissipated in a search for “kicks,” to win 
even a transient moment of relief from the boredom 

of inactivity? 
| We used to think, for example, that juvenile de 
| linquency was confined almost exclusively to slum 
settings. But we have come of late to notice how often 
the new episodes of juvenile delinquency occur among 
children of middle or upper-middle class families 
amid pleasant settings. We have come of late to notice 
how often these children, pictures of glowing physical 
health, well fed, well clothed, with regular allowances 
for personal entertainment, erupt in the most violent 
of acts for no purpose except to prove that they can 
cause quite a sensation. 





| Is this social fact also to be written large by adult 
| suffering from what used to be the privileged malaise 
| of an aristocracy—the malaise of leisure time and noth- 
ing to do? Or will our society somehow manage to pro- 
vide satisfying and purposeful moral substitutes for 
| the discipline of physical labor? Will we, above all, be 
| able to find those substitutes by committing our sur 
plus time and energy to works that can help the less 
fortunate peoples of the earth help themselves? 


| The questions all add up to a new challenge to the 
American public school, but not to it alone. In our 
democracy, all of us are, or should be, the teachers of 
| each other, whether we preside over formal classes, oc- 
cupy a religious pulpit, a political post, a journalist's 
| desk, or the high office of parenthood. None of us, 
| singlehandedly, can prepare American children of the 
| next generation for the tasks of liberty and union that 
await them. Nor is there any certainty that, even if 
we concert our efforts, we can produce for them an 
advance guarantee of a happy fate. It is within our 
power, however, to increase the certainty of how they 
will meet their fate, whatever it may be. It is within 
our power to have them meet it bravely, magnani- 
mously, acting from the motive of human sympathy, 
| seeking their personal rewards in the lighter tread and 
the brighter eye they inspire in others. 

In the words of Francis Bacon, by the intellectual 
excellence we can make possible for—and indeed de- 
mand of the next generation—we can make that gen- 
eration a trumpeter who “summons and excites men 
not to cut each other to pieces with mutual contradic 
tions, or to quarrel and fight with one another; but 
rather to make peace among themselves, and turning 
with united force against the Nature of Things, to 
storm and occupy her castles and strongholds, and ex- 
tend the bounds of human empire, so far as God Al- 
mighty in His goodness may permit.” + # 





| 
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Have you heard these 





questions from your students?... 


your SCIENCE students .. . | 


What are satellites? 


An Alabama third grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips First 
Adventures in Space. (1) 


your MATHEMATICS students... 


How can I share my paper with Tommy? 


A Pennsylvania second grade teacher 
SHOWED them — with the Jam Handy film- 
strips Mathematics for Primary Grades. (3) 


your HISTORY students .. . 


Did all Indians live in wigwams? 


A New Jersey third grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips How 
the Indians Lived. (5) 


_ your GEOGRAPHY students... 


Why don’t people on the other side of 
the earth fall off? 


A Utah fourth grade teacher SHOWED them 
—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Introduction 
to the Globe. (7) 


How do jets fly? 


A Michigan sixth grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Air- 
planes, Jets and Rockets. (2) 


Which is bigger—a third or a fourth? 


A California fourth grade teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Intro- 
duction to Fractions. (4) 


What are the differences between Com- 
munism and Democracy? 


A Texas high school teacher SHOWED 
them—with the Jam Handy sound filmstrips 
The Battle for Liberty. (6) 


How do people in Thailand earn their 
living? 
A Minnesota sixth grade teacher SHOWED 


them—with the Jam Handy filmstrips Asiatic 
Lands and People. (8) 


When your students ask questions, don’t tell them—SHOW them—with class-tested Jam Handy 
filmstrips. Use the convenient order blank below to request the filmstrips that helped these 


teachers . . 


To: The JAM HANDY Organization 


2821 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


Name 
School 
Address 


filmstrip kits encircled below: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me on approval the 
| 

| ti awe 2 & & F & 
| 
| 


C] Send the Jam Handy Instructional Materials catalog. 
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City and State 


. or to get information about other Jam Handy materials that can help your 
students find the answers to their questions. 
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FIRST OFFERING 
Perry Pictures 
Nature Collection 
at LESS than 
1/3rd PRICE 


400 beautiful, big, 7” x 9” 
natural color pictures of 
birds, animals, fish, insects, 
plant life and minerals... 
PLUS absolutely FREE a 
descriptive manual of the birds, and a richly bound 
maroon leatherette filing case complete with index 
eards . . . All for only $12.95. Regular catalog value 
$40.00 for the pictures alone . . . Order NOW while 
they last. Send check, cash, or M.O. 











Order our {961-62 catalog with 1600 miniature prints 
and sample pictures. Only 35¢. 


PERRY PICTURES, 
DEPT. F10, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 








FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


rar $ = 25¢ 

Made o ostage 

Live Latex ? for 1 = 
Handing 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 ina variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-27-O, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 





EDUCATORS 


Professional opportunities 
with NEW YORK STATE 
$9500-$11,400 & $7740-$9360 


ALL EDUCATION SPECIALTIES 


Nationwide Testing 
NO Residence Requirement 


Require Masters & 3-5 yrs. experi- 
ence. Add’l ed. may be substituted, 
up to 2 yrs. 


WRITE AT ONCE TO: 


Recruitment Office 


State Dept. of Civil Serv. 
Box 4, The State Campus 
Albany, New York 





See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, Israel, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bar- 
gain. 55 day expense, escorted, 
only $1695. Write for Free information. 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
101 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


- —EUROPE 


1962 Summer Tours: 34 to 62 days in Europe, 
{1-18 countries, $1064 to $1495. Transatlantic 
travel by sea, air or combination. Register now 
for June and July departures. Write directly to: 


KNIGHTS TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 
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Class Size 


Pacman 97.4 per cent of the 
nation’s elementary school teachers 
believe that classrooms with fewer 
than 30 pupils are needed for ef- 
fective teaching, approximately half 
of all elementary school classrooms in 
the nation contain 30 or more pu- 
pils. In fact, 21 per cent of the nation’s 
elementary school classes contain 35 
or more pupils each. 

The best size class for effective 
teaching in elementary school is 20 
to 25 pupils, according to the major- 
ity (54 per cent) of elementary school 
teachers. 

These opinions and facts were re- 
ported in a recent NEA _ Teacher- 
Opinion Poll. 
a representative sample of 1633 class- 
room teachers in public schools across 
the nation; 96.6 per cent of the teach- 
ers responded. 

The teachers were asked the follow- 
ing question: 

In your opinion, 
for most elementary 
fective teaching? ; 


what is the best size 
school classes for ef- 


Responses to the question were: 


Elem. Sec. Total 


Size 








Fewer than 20 12.5% 27.6% 18.9% 
20-24 pupils 53.7 52.0 53.0 
25-29 pupils $1.2 19.2 26.1 
30-34 pupils 2.5 12 1.9 
35 or more 0.1 0.0 0.1 
Teachers in the elementary grades 


were also asked: 


How many pupils are enrolled in your 
classes? 


The median size class reported was 
30. This means that roughly 50 per 
cent of all classes contained 30 or more 
pupils. 

These large classes enrolled ap- 
proximately 15 million pupils, or 61 
per cent of the public elementary 
school pupils in the nation. 

The following distribution of ele- 
mentary school classes by various 
sizes was reported by the teachers: 


Per cent of | 





Size all classes 
Pewer than’ 20 ........:. 6.9 
rs 1 | i a 12.7 
Pee WER os ois eos 28.4 
Ce | 31.0 
DPOe PUPS oo oan. s 14.8 
40 or more ey 6.2 

—NEA RESEARCH DIvIsION 


An inquiry was sent to | 


teachers teachers teachers | 











FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


on Art, Mythology, History, Plus 
the 34 presidents, 3” x 3/2” size 
in sepia tones. Regular catalog 
value $2.00. ONLY $1.00 plus 
15¢ for handling. 
FREE .. . Pamphlet of bio- 
graphical sketches on each presi- 
dent WITH the 5'2” x 6” size 
34 Presidents set in sepia tones 
$1.00 the set. ; 
Order our 1961-62 catalog with 
1600 miniature prints and sample pictures . . . 35¢, 
Send check, cash or money order. 


PERRY PICTURES, 
Dept. FIOA, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 





























































TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


New improved HAND-GIENIC, 
4 ’ the automatic pencil that uses any 
mal 7 standard chalk, ends forever messy 
chalk dust on your hands and clothes. 
No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching on board. Fits hand like a fountain 
pen... chalk writing or drawing becomes a 
smooth pleasure. At a push of button chalk 
ejects or retracts. Hand never touches chalk dur- 
ing use, never gets dried up or affected by 
allergy. HAND-GIENIC allows use of practical- 
ly whole length of chalk. 


DIFFERENT GIFT 
FOR A COLLEAGUE 


They'll love this long lasting token of your ap- 
preciation. Sturdy metal construction. | YR. |. 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 22K gold plated 
cap, onyx-black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: 
Send $2.00 for one (only $5.00 for set of 3). 
Free Postage. For Air Delivery add 20¢ ea. No 
COD’s. If not delighted, return for full refund. 
Ask for quantity discount and TEACHER-REP- 
RESENTATIVE plan. It’s not sold in 


ORDER TODAY! 


HAND-GIENIC Co., Dept. 402, 2384 W. Flagler, 


Miami 35, Fla. 
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Just Published . 


Si CHING ay ON 
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ANGIE 
Pi OL D) IM 
WY/SIUS MJ 
a source book 


ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


736 pages 





Write For Descriptive Folder 


















South America 
Unusual Travel Bargain 

Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 

Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 

$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 

Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 
tails write: 

Americans Abroad, 


Inc., Travel Service 
102 University Station, 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 








A MILLION 
OR MORE BY '64 
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o help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how;they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE NEA-10-61 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 


film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Address. 
City 
Zone 


High School 
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TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN BIG CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportuni- 
ties at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, 
professors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DI- 
RECT. Members’ qualifications, school and library va- 
eancies listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 
1000’s of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you 
missing your opportunities? 

Don’t delay, write today for FREE information about 
the discount service, part-time work, writing opportuni- 
ties, graduate awards, summer jobs, charter flights, re- 
sume guidance and duplication and group insurance. 


O 2 issues $2.00 OO yearly (9 issues) $6.00 
SPECIAL NOV. FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 
SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 


A Yearly Subscription Entitles You to One 
FREE item below. Pick and send for yours 
now! These items may be bought separately. 


FOREIGN TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


O in Alaska SO¢ OC in Australia 50¢ 0 in Canada SO¢ 
GO in England SO¢ O in Greece SO¢ OC in Hawaii SO0¢ 
OD in Japan SO¢ 0 in Overseas Positions in Gov't 
Schools SO¢ CO in Nicaragua SO¢ CO in Switzerland SO¢ 
O in Venezuela 50¢ OC in Brazil 50¢ 


oa 


OPPORTUNITIES IN BIG CITY SCHOOLS 


O in Chicago 50¢ 0 in Cleveland pr 0 in Dallas S0¢ 
O in Detroit SO¢ O in Duluth 5 O in Los Angeles 
SO¢ 0 in Milwaukee SO¢ (C in NYC. _— O in San 
Francisco 50¢ 0 on Long Island, N. Y. 5O 

OD WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME soe 

O WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER SOc 
O AVOIDING MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES SO¢ 

O ARE YOU IN THE ‘“‘RIGHT’’ SCHOOL SO¢ 

O STATE CERTIFICATION DATA S50¢ 

ge NG THE “RIGHT’’ POSITION S50¢ 

Oo 

Oo 

ra 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99NEC, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





GIANT FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG 


New Science & Math Instructives BOAIES | 









Just off the press—96 stimulating [aa 
pages of math and science instruc- ‘ 
tional devices, Kits and materials 

for Science Fair and other projects, well-known 
Edmund values in seience equipment and instruments. 
Many new, exclusive instructives developed by Ed- 
mund and now available for the first time! 


Fully illustrated—over 200 classifications 


| EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, N. J. 
| Please send me Free Catalog ‘‘SD’’. 


Name 
Address 
I as deseicecncassnaneidpeibenenseicsanc cies IE casts, ND a ceive 





Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








ACHIEVEMENT oan 


America’s finest awards—in pin and 
medal form. Over 260 titles cover- 
ing every school activity. Buy direct 
from manufacturer at school discount 
prices. WRITE FOR 1962 CATALOG. 
School name & address required. 


iS ENT | 
eft 
ia | 
AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3436 W. 5Sist. Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
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NEA OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Ave., Jersey City 4 (1962); Sampson G. 
Smith, 12 Olcott, Middlebush (1964) . 

New Mexico: William B. O’Donnell, 
vice-pres., New Mexico State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park (1964). 

New York: James A. Cullen, Southgate, 
Alger Court, Bronxville (1963) ; Virgil M. 
Rogers, dean, School of Educ., Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse (1962) . 

North Carolina: Bert Ishee, 601 Huske 
St., Fayetteville (1962); J.H. Lucas, Mary 
Potter H.S., P.O. Drawer 1013, Oxford 
(1963) . 

North Dakota: A.L. Hagen, supt., Box 
831, Dickinson, (1963) . 

Ohio: Lucille Carroll, 348 N. Bever St., 
Wooster (1963); Jennie Leone Davis, 
3600 E. St. Martin’s Place, Cincinnati 11 
(1963); Ralph S. Miller, 607 W. San- 
dusky St., Findlay (1962) . 

Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, 400 E. 
Hurd, Edmond (1964). 

Oregon: Tom Powers, 4640 Barger Ave., 
Eugene (1964). 

Pennsylvania: Harvey E. Gayman, exec. 
secy., Pennsylvania State Educ. Assn., 400 
N. Third St., Harrisburg (1963); Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, 517 McNair Ave., 
Pittsburgh 21 (1964); G. Baker Thomp- 
son, supt., Delaware Co., Court House, 
Media (1962). 

Puerto Rico: José Joaquin Rivera, exec. 
secy., Puerto Rico Teachers Assn., Box 
1088, Hato Rey (1963) . 

Rhode Island: Marie R. Howard, 29 
Modena Ave., Providence 8 (1962). 

South Carolina: Gladys Robinson, 
Monroe Rd., Lancaster (1963) . 

South Dakota: Joy Hamrin, 
18th St., Sioux Falls (1963). 

Tennessee: Frank Bass, exec.  secy., 
Tennessee Educ. Assn., 321 7th Ave., N., 
Nashville 3 (1963); Robert G. Neil, 
Dustin Lane, Nashville 4 (1964). 

Texas: Floyd W. Parsons, Box 590, Big 
Spring (1964); Mrs. Grace M. Scott, 207 
N. Armstrong Ave., Tulia (1962) . 

Utah: Dallas A. Greener, 221 E. 3rd S., 
Gunnison (1963). 

Vermont: Esther J. Urie, Williston 
(1962) . 

Virginia: Jos. B. Van Pelt, 211 Pinecrest 
Lane, Bristol 1 (1962) . 

Washington: Lewis G. Bloom, 4808 
Pacific Ave., Olympia (1963); Mrs. Joyce 
A. Bryan, Route 4, Box 514-A, Olympia 
(1964) . 

West Virginia: Mary Sturm, Fairview 
(1964) . 

Wisconsin: Henry C. Rowe, 1125 La 
Salle, Beloit (1962) . 

Wyoming: David G. Gates, 2978 Hen- 
derson Dr., Cheyenne (1964) . 

Life Directors: Cornelia S. Adair, 2915 
Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va.; Frederick 
M. Hunter, 2288 Fairmount  Blvd., 
Eugene, Oreg.; Agnes Samuelson, 722 
Polk Blvd., Des Moines 12, Iowa; Henry 
Lester Smith, 705 E. 7th St., Bloomington, 
Ind.; George D. Strayer, 6 Mercer St., 
Princeton, N.J.; Charl Ormond Williams, 
Potomac Plaza, 2475 Virginia Ave., N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 

(Former presidents of NEA elected 
prior to July 1, 1937, serve as NEA 
directors.) # # 
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NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 74) 


of service to the teaching profession 
1961. 32p. Single copy free. Defeny 
Commission, now the NEA Commi 
sion on Professional Rights and Re. 
sponsibilities. Order from PR&R. 

Table of Contents of the Quarter) 
Journal of Speech, 1915-1960; Speeck 
Monographs, 1934-1960; and Th 
Speech Teacher, 1952-1960. 1961. 86p 
$1.25. No quantity discount. The 
Speech Assn. of America, Indiana Uni. 
versity, Bloomington. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junio 
Colleges, 1959-60 and 1960-61. Re 
search Report 1961-R12. Gives up-to 
date information on qualifications of 
new teachers, sources of new teacher 
distribution of new teachers among 
the teaching fields, positions unfilled 
use of part-time teachers, and occu 
pations of recent doctor’s degree grad. 
uates. 88p. Single copy free while the 
supply lasts. Stock No. 
search Div. 

Volleyball Guide, 1961-63. 128p. $| 
Stock No. 24-817. DGWS, AAHPER 

Winter Sports and Outing Activities 
Guide. 1961. 128p. $1. Stock No, 24 
814. Order from DGWS, AAHPER. 

Who’s a Good Teacher? Analysis o{ 
what research says to the school ad 
ministrator, the classroom teacher, and 
the school board member about evalu- 
ating teacher effectiveness. 1961. 64p 
$2. Stock No. 2-157. Published jointly 
by the American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, and the Natl. School Boards 
Assn. Order from AASA, DCT, or 
NSBA. 

Your AASA in 1960-61. Report of 
the AASA convention, including ger- 
eral session addresses and report by 
the executive secretary. 416p. $3. Stock 
No. 2-505. Order from AASA. # # 


43-584. Re 


NEA DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 73) 





United Business Education Associa 
tion—Business Education Forum ani 
The National Business Education 
Quarterly. Basic dues $5; comprehet- 
sive $7.50; student $2.50; Internatl. So 
ciety, $1.50 additional. Parker Liles 
Georgia State College of Business Ad 
ministration, Atlanta. *Hollis Guy, 
NEA. 

Vocational Education—NEA met 
bership is a prerequsite. Correspont- 
ence service. Annual meetings wilh 
NEA summer convention. Hobart 1 
Sommers, asst. supt., Dept. of Voce 
tional Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chi 
cago 1. 


rer 





Se 
oN ee 


*Harry Lewis, director, trade} 


and technical subjects, Bd. of Educy 


tion, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn | 
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fv 
ARE INVITED 


TO BECOME ay 


YOU 


AMBASSADOR 


FOR THE 
UNITED 
NATIONS 


If you have ever wished that you, person- 
ally, could do something practical to 
weight the scale for peace—here is your 
chance. Get the facts and spread the facts 
about the work of the United Nations. 
Help build the public support it needs to 
do an effective job. @ The U.N. is the only 
positive alternative to war. It has stepped 
in time and again to prevent a major war. 
It is the only existing practical means for 
settling quarrels between nations by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation. It can re- 
solve the dilemma of nuclear holocaust or 
surrender to brute force. @ The U.N. is 
building a solid foundation for future peace 
and human progress. Continuing, long- 
range programs work to stamp out hunger 
and disease, to spread education and tech- 
nical know-how, to help poor nations lift 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


A non-partisan, non-profit educational organization whose Chairman is appointed. by the President of the United States. 








Y 


themselves by their bootstraps. The U.N. 
can do this more effectively than any one 
nation acting alone. @ We need the U.N. 
and the U.N. needs us. It is the most potent 
forum ever devised for mobilizing world 
opinion. It is the one place where our 
country can work with other nations in the 
common cause of peace, with freedom and 
justice. @ A strong United Nations—and 
possibly survival itself—depends on the 
moral support of well-informed citizens. 
That’s where you can do a job. Become a 
goodwill ambassador for the United 
Nations—among your friends and neigh- 
bors, in your shop, office, club. To start, 
write for a free copy of “THE U.N. IN 
ACTION” —a clear, concise briefing for 
thoughtful Americans. Just send a post- 
card to the address shown below. 












| REMEMBER . 


(Continued from page 70) 


boy discovered that he could make 
a squeak by tightening the tail- 
stock against the wood while it was 
turning. When he discovered that 
he could raise or lower the squeak 
by means of the adjustment wheel, 
he tried to squeak out a tune. 
Absorbed in what he was doing, 
he did not notice that the class was 
gathering about his lathe or that 
Mr. White was also a spectator. It 
could have been a bad moment for 


him when he finally looked up. But 
it was not. 

Mr. White smiled and stepped 
up to the lathe. “Here, let me show 
you.” Then, in perfect tune, he 
played “Yes! We Have No Ba- 
nanas,” a popular song of the day. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “let’s get 
back to work.” 

Laughing, not at anyone but 
with each other, we returned to our 
lathes. It was a lesson in human re- 
lations that I’ll never forget. 

—THOMPSON CLAYTON, guidance 
counselor, Jay, Maine. 






































Pictured here are four 
outstanding publica- 
tions from the NEA 
and its departments. 
Each of them, selected 
from over a thousand 
titles in the new NEA 
1961-62 Catalog of Pub- 
lications, covers a spe- 
cial area of importance 
to those concerned with 
education. To order any 
of these, or a copy of 
the Catalog, fill in and 
return the coupon be- 
low. 








Mail to: Publications-Sales 


SVS Conditions of Work (11-114) 





Nome: . . pe i 


mies: 


NEA Publications Help You... 


To advance instruction... 


Balance in the Curriculum gives direction and a 
basis for evaluation to those engaged in planning 
a sound curriculum. A yearbook from the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 1961. 198p. $4 


To lift professional standards... 


New Horizons for the Teaching Profession is the 
final report of a two-year project. It makes 
recommendations and offers guidelines for im- 
proving teacher education. A project of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 1961. 256p. $2 


To improve teaching conditions... 


Conditions 
Quality Teaching is a guide 
for the continuous devel- 
opment of effective local 
policies respecting work- 
ing conditions. A report 
from the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 1959. 
160p. $1.25 


To gain public understanding... 


Conference Time for Parents 
and Teachers was prepared 
to assist teachers, through 
conferences, to help par- 
ents understand the role 
of the school 
child’s education. 
the National School Public 
Relations Assn. and DCT. 
1961. 36p. 50¢ 


=_—- pected: Washington 6, D.C. : 


ee ee ee 


Jats Balance in the Curriculum (61-022) 


srsrcsssss NEA 1961-62 Catalog of Publications 
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BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 71) 
eminent Romans. 1932. 1333p. Modern 
Library. $2.95. 

This I Remember by Eleanor Roose. 
velt. Describes living in the White House 
during the crucial 30’s and wartime 40’s, 
1949. 387p. Harper. $5.75. 

Ben-Gurion by Robert St. John. An 
absorbing profile of a nation builder who 
has dedicated his life to the service of 
Israel. 1959. 336p. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Autobiography by Lincoln Steffens. The 
associations of a fearless journalist with 
presidents, kings, city bosses, and dicta- 
tors. 1936. 884p. Harcourt. $7.50. 

Clarence Darrow for the Defense by 
Irving Stone. This famous lawyer not 
only fought for mercy and justice but 
also for social reform. 1949. 570p. Double- 
day. $5. 

Queen Victoria by Lytton Strachey. The 
reader meets the Queen, the Prince Con- 
sort, and those living during the famous 
Victorian era. 1949. 434p. Harcourt. $1.75. 

Thread That Runs So True by Jesse 
Stuart. A lively story of a dedicated 
teacher. 1949. 293p. Scribner. $3.95. 

Bismarck by A.J.P. Taylor. A fascinat- 
ing portrait of a statesman who united 
the German people by “blood and iron,” 
not by speeches. 1955. 286p. Knopf. $4.75. 

Bridge to the Sun by Gwen Terasaki. 
An American married to a Japanese diplo- 
mat leads a satisfying life until Pearl 
Harbor brings tragedy, hardship, and 
heartbreak. 1957. 260p. Univ. of North 
Carolina. $3.50. 

Peabody Sisters of Salem by Louise 
Hall Tharp. The author sketches the 
Peabody sisters, who did much in de- 


veloping education in America. 1950. 
372p. Little. $5. 
Abraham Lincoln by Benjamin P. 


Thomas. A_ realistic and sympathetic 
portrait. 1952. 548p. Knopf. $5.75. 

Rwv.R.: the Life of Rembrandt Van Rijn 
by Hendrik Van Loon. One of the world’s 
great painters, whose personal life was 
troubled with tragedy and debts. 1953. 
378p. Heritage. $3.95. 

Windows for the Crown Prince by 
Elizabeth Gray Vining. The warm per- 
sonal account of her four years as_ the 
first American tutor for the Crown Prince 
of Japan. 1952. 320p. Lippincott. $5. 

Up from Slavery by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. An inspiring story of a former 
slave and his determination to build a 
great school for Negroes in 
1933. 330p. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Autobiography by William Allen 
White. America in its greatest throes of 
growth and change is vigorously described 
by a great journalist. 1946. 669p. Mac- 
millan. $3.75. 

Fifth Chinese Daughter by Jade Snow 
Wong. Life in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
and the adjustment a young girl must 
make between Chinese customs and _ the 
modern American way of life. 1950. 246p. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Florence Nightingale by Cecil Wood- 
ham-Smith. After seeing the horrors of 
the wounded in the Crimean War, 
Florence Nightingale dedicated her life 
to world-wide reform of nursing work. 
1958. 382p. Grosset. $2.95. # £ 
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Pirate Beware! 


Whose words these are, I think I 
know, 
The final proof eludes me, though. 
The words are ponderous and 
profound, 
They grew in rich and fertile ground. 


These words from brain of noted man 
You did not merely, lightly scan. 

With pen aloft, temptation came 

To write the very words, the same, 


And boldly bring them into class, 
Though over them my eyes must pass. 
Hopeful you were I would not note 
The stolen words you herein wrote. 


But my perception, sharp and keen, 
Informs me that these words I've seen! 
Forthwith I go to seck their source, 
But meantime you may fail the course. 


Unless my words you quickly heed 

Ind cease to thieve from what you 
read, 

Though my eyes with wool seem 
covered, 

Your piracy will be discovered! 
—RUSSELL F. SCHLEICHER, Bloomsburg 

(Pa.) State College. 


Needed: Feminine Math 


asked of ow 
Patsy, sixteen: “What is the volume of 
a brick wall 120 feet long, 3 feet high, 
and 2 feet thick?” Patsy couldn’t have 
cared less. I can’t speak for Russia, 
but if educators in this country want 


A recent question 


to get high-school girls interested in 
math, they'll have to think up better 
problems, like: 

Q. For Christmas, a girl received a 
six ounce bottle of Toujours Indis- 
crete. If she uses one-tenth of an ounce 
a day, for how many dates will it last? 

Q. Tom’s parents let him have the 
car one night out of five, and Jerry’s 
parents allow him their car one night 
out of seven. During the course of a 
year, how many more times can Tom 
take you to the movies than Jerry? 

Q. If the average rock 'n’ roll record 
plays for three minutes, how many 
records can you play in two hours, not 
counting twenty-five minutes’ time out 
for a telephone call? 

Q. Jane promises Bill she will let 
him have one kiss for every degree in 


a circle over 350. How many kisses does | 
he get, provided he doesn’t steal any? | 


—From The Fly in the Martini by 
Parke Cummings. © 1961 by Parke 
Cummings. Reprinted by permission 
of Hill and Wang, Inc. 
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SHERATON HOTELS Faculty Discounts Stretch Your 
Travel Dollar. Here's good news for students, faculty and all other 
college personnel. Sheraton offers you special low rates that make travel easy 
on the pocketbook. And you'll get even greater savings when two or more 
occupy the same room. 

Special group rates can also be arranged for your teams, clubs and other 
college organizations. 

For rates, reservations and further information, get in touch with: Mr. Patrick Green, 
College Relations Dept., Sheraton Corporation, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 


NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION’S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 
in quality, durability or scientific validity. 


THE RIPPLE TANK — One of the popular 30 
Kits — listed in MACALASTER BICKNELL 
CORPORATION Catalog of Authorized PSSC 
Apparatus and Supplementary Materials — 
fully described and referenced with experi- 
ment numbers of “The PSSC Laboratory 
Guide for Physics*.” 

This unique apparatus is designed for 
study of general wave phenomena as well 
as: Pulses in a Ripple Tank « Periodic 
Waves « Refraction of waves * Waves and 
obstacles * Waves from two point sources 
¢ Interference and phase. Only $14.64. 
(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 
*Available for purchase from D.C. HEATH & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. 
is the ONLY manufacturer and 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits 
which are specifically approved 
and controlled by Educational 
Approved PSSC Services, Inc. 


MACALASTER | 
BICKNELL @ 


CORPORATION a 


SCIENCE EDUCATION DIVISION SEE 
253 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Ma: State 1 
eee ee 























WANT TO KNOW MORE... 
about authorized PSSC 
apparatus? Clip, fill out the 

coupon and mail. 











Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- 
ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. | 


Name. 
a ge - : 
School. 




















N Kipling’s story, “The Ship That Found Herself,’’* 
Miss Frazier, the owner’s daughter, christened the 
steamer the Dimbula. 

“And now,” said Miss Frazier, delightedly, to the 

captain, “she’s a real ship, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, she’s no so bad,” replied the Scottish skipper 


cautiously. “But she’s just irons and rivets and 
plates put in the form of a ship. The parrts 
of her have not learned to work together yet. 
Every inch of her has to be livened up 
her, we call it, technically. 

For a ship is in no sense a reegid 
body closed at both ends. She’s a 
highly complex structure o’ various 


sweetenin’ 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


or squeaking about you, for, as skipper, you're terribly 
important. 


“Orr little Dimbula has to be sweetened yet,” 
said the captain to Miss Frazier, “and nothin’ but a 
gale will do it.” Some of the gales are no doubt al- 
ready lashing—in the case of your ship, not so much 
blowing at it as in it—gales of cross-purpose, resistance 
to learning, disagreement over goals, struggles with 
mastery of facts. 

For learning is a difficult business. As John Stein- 
beck has pointed out, adults forget how hard and dull 
and long school can be. The learning by memory all 
the basic things one must know requires the most in- 
credible and unending effort. School is not easy, and 
it is not for the most part very much fun. But, Stein- 
beck adds, the teacher who creates in students a new 
attitude and a new hunger has a deathless power. He 

can arouse a passion for learning, 


Because learning to work with 


an’ conflictin’ strains, wi’ tissues 
that must give an’ tak, accordin’ 
to her personal modulus of elas- 
teecity.” 


A great many people think they 
are thinking when they are merely 
rearranging their prejudices.— J] AMEs 

Take care to get what you like, 
or you will end by liking what 


others is as difficult as mastery of 
subject matter, other gales will 
rage this year; personality conflicts, 
misunderstandings, minor irrita- 


you get.—SHAW 

By now the vessel of which 
vou're captain has been chris- 
tened—“Miss Smith’s class,” “Mr. 
Brown’s room,” “Mrs. Johnson's 
group.” At journey’s start, hear the 
voices of the ship—thrilling and 
buzzing, so Kipling describes them, 
and whispering and popping and 
gurgling and squeaking. 

“My daddy works at the bank,” 
the kindergartner tells you. “Where 
do you work?” 

On the day you wear your favor- 
ite perfume, the first-grader sniffs 
happily, then urges his neighbor, 
“Oh, Mary, go over and just smell the teacher!”’ 

“In my prayers last night,” the second-grader com- 
ments, “I asked God to keep you well ‘cause I don’t 
want no substitutes.” 

A second second-grader appraises you thus to his 
friend: ““Teacher is strict but sometimes he is nice. 
He is very fat.” Perhaps you are fat and perhaps you 
are not. Children’s idea of obesity can be vague. 

Ideas on age are fuzzy, too, as you discover when 
one day a third-grader apologizes, “Excuse me _ for 
bumping into you; I always try to be kind to old 
people,” and the next day another child asks you 
what you're going to be when you grow up. 

In the upper grades and high school, the voices, 
not so kind and generous now, become harder to hear, 
for often they are silent voices. But no matter how 
naive or how sophisticated your students, whether 
paragons or delinquents, boys or girls, urban or rural, 
brilliant or stupid, they’re sizing you up in these be- 
ginning weeks of school. And, underneath, they're 


there.— BILLINGS 


Many ideas 


up.—HoLMEs 


thrilling or buzzing, whispering or popping, gurgling 


* In Day’s Work. Quoted by permission of Doubleday. 
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Consider the postage stamp: its 
usefulness consists 
to stick to one thing until it gets 


If you have no enemies, you are 
apt to be in the same predicament In 
in regard to friends.—H uBBARD 
grow better when 
transplanted into 
than in the one where they sprung 


This is a good time not to be 
cheerful, and a very good time not 
to give up hope.—OprENHEIMER 


tions, major adjustments. You real- 
ize that your ship is indeed a 
highly complex structure of various 
and conflicting strains when you 
consider that, in a class of thirty, 
there are 435 interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 


in the ability 


addition, there are interac 
tions between you and cach of your 
students. It is difficult for all these 
relationships to be satisfactory, for 
just as children are evaluating you, 
so are you reacting to them. You 
may feel guilty that some irritate 
you: supercilious Carl, who re- 
minds you of your least favorite 
cousin; Jack, who nibbles at his 
fingernails; Mary, who stares blankly. 

If youre young and inexperienced, you may won- 
der if you're hardhearted and inhuman since your love 
doesn’t superabound for all your children every min- 
ute. If you've taught successfully for years, however, 
you know that facing up honestly to your feelings 
toward them will help you develop patience and, more 
important, respect for the individuality of each. 


another mind 


Temprst-tossep? Well, remember it was only in 
combating the gales that the Dimbula found herself. 
“There was just as much groaning and straining as 
ever, but it was not so loud or squeaky in tone; and 
when the ship quivered she did not jar stiffly, like 
a poker hit on the floor, but gave with a supple little 
waggle, like a perfectly balanced golf-club.” 

How well your ship will ride the gales, how soon 
your ship will find itself, will depend largely on 
you, its captain. Here’s to a speedy swectening! 
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is a complex communications center 


In minutes, an enemy attack could 
level some of our sprawling cities. 


Because of this, the Bell System is 
now supplementing its great reaches of 
buried cable with a network of under- 
ground communications stations. 


Under the protection of a thick earth 
and concrete cover, and away from 
major target areas, several Bell System 
communications centers are already in 





operation. Many more are to come. 


The walls for these installations are 
huge, reinforced concrete slabs. Venti- 
lation systems filter air so fine that 
even radioactive fallout cannot enter. 
Food and water are stockpiled. Living 
quarters are provided for all operating 
personnel. 

These buildings are costly. Tough 
to build. 

Yet. the Bell System recognizes that 
communications are the lifelines of our 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Beneath a field like this... 


defense systems. And so we took the 
lead in establishing these underground 
centers with our own money. 


There are many other ingenious 
projects in our “Survivability” pro- 
gram for America’s communications. 
Many cannot be mentioned here. 


Because of them, ambitious com- 
mand, control and defense systems 
are feasible. And our vast existing 
communications network is one of 
America’s most ready defense weapons. 








“'COCA-COLA"™ AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MAR 


Ciel. too, 1S compatible with a well- 


balanced menu. Asa pure, a drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed lees work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace of a busy day. 





